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ADULT EDUCATION 1s intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Fournal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


TT pa was so strong a demand at Cambridge for the main 


points from the Conference addresses to be put on record that we 
have given more space to the Conference proceedings this year 
than for several years past. 

The conclusion Professor Finer draws in his final paragraph may 
evoke dissent but it is only another statement of a point of view that 
has had wide expression and that is felt to present a special problem 
to those concerned with adult education. We refer to it particularly 
because the point is taken up in a different and illuminating way in 
an article in Food for Thought, the excellent journal of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, which we hope to reprint in our 
next number. Briefly, Professor Grant, Professor of Philosophy at 
Dalhousie University, argues that in our concern for proximate ends 
—adult education for democratic citizenship; for improved labour 
relationships, etc.—we have evaded deeper issues by treating these 
ends as self-justifying. This attitude, he says, emerged naturally from 
the pragmatism of Dewey and James—‘that negation of philosophy’, 
which was nevertheless the appropriate refuge of a generation in 
revolt intellectually against the assumptions of Protestant Christian 
theology. Such exponents of an agnostic humanism have, he suggests, 
been powerfully drawn towards work in social service and adult 
education and to the opportunities they offer for amelioration of 
immediate defects in social organization. But at the end of the 
process, what? The question is asked with the same insistence in 
the expanding and exciting post-war Canadian economy as it is in 
our own matured and constricted society. What, in brief, do we 
envisage as the ultimate sanction of that democracy of diversity and 
discussion, permeated by the aristocratic quality and consisting of 
people of ‘full stature’, which Mr Fulton presented to us at Cam- 
bridge as a practicable ideal? What role has adult education to play 
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164 NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


in at least bringing such questions from the backgrounds of people’s 
minds, where they unquestionably lurk, into the foreground where 
they can be openly examined ? 

A tentative answer has been given most recently in this journal 
by Guy Hunter in his insistence that those who write and talk about 
adult education should be explicit about their own premises. ‘I am 
well aware’, he wrote some time ago, ‘that there is no gospel that 
can be laid down. But unless each of us who writes a treatise states 
the assumptions upon which we work, then the subsequent argument 
on technique and organization is certainly vulnerable and only too 
likely to be confused.’ Robert Blakely has presented the same message 
in the U.S.A. “The adult educator is called upon to make persuasive 
and moving statements of purpose and of aims, not in one stan- 
dardized situation, but in a host of varied situations. If we cannot 
make those statements to ourselves—and stand behind them with 


intent and performance—we cannot make them effectively to others.’ 
The foregoing is not an academic philosophical exercise: it is 


directly related to what we mean by training in and for work in 
adult education. We have often commented on how little there is of 
such training, especially for principals and teachers in Evening Insti- 
tutes, and we are particularly glad to have the account of the Bingley 
Vacation Course which appears in ‘News from the Field’. We cordi- 
ally agree with the general idea of that course but we would still like 
to know whether the promoters accept and present to their students 
as a fact of first importance that the achievements which have gone on 
the records as ‘Adult Education’ in the fullest sense of the term, 
have all been rooted in passionate and nobly expressed convictions 
rather than in mastery of techniques or skill in administrative mani- 
pulation—and that, whatever else may have been derived from them, 
they have been first and foremost convictions about the universal 
nature and condition of man. Kingsley and Maurice, Grundvig and 
Kold, Mansbridge and Tawney, Lady Denman and Grace Hadow— 
let the names speak for themselves. 

Perhaps we may take comfort from the response of students at 
the Bingley Vacation Course. ‘Without any exception,’ says the 
reporter, ‘the students who have expressed a view have stated that 
the general lectures, which were designed to give the course its 
“broadening” character, were of the greatest possible value.’ May 


we hope that all other LEAs planning similar courses will take note? 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 165 


Since 1946, the Wardens of Short-Term Residential Colleges have 
met in the autumn for a discussion of their common problems. This 
year it was the turn of Denman College, Marcham, the beautiful 
mansion maintained by the National Federation of Women’s Insti- 
tutes as a residential centre for its membership, to provide the venue 
and of its Warden, Miss Elizabeth Christmas, to play hostess; the 
role was admirably filled. The earlier meetings, in which Wardens 
were very much concerned with ‘Admin.’, were unreported and it 
marks progress that they now assume the permanency of their insti- 
tutions and can concern themselves with purposes and deveiopments 
as well as with survival. 

Meeting at Attingham Park last year, the participants formally 
constituted themselves into a ‘Conference of Wardens of Short-Term 
Residential Colleges’ and elected an Executive Committee of Chair- 
man and two other members. Confirming this procedure, this year’s 
meeting also invited Miss L. S. Haynes, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Institute, to be the Corresponding Secretary of the Conference. With 
this minimum of formality, the conference has thus become a stand- 
ing body parallel to the Long-Term Residential Colleges Committee. 

Having circulated, in advance, summary surveys of the year’s 
working, the conference was able this year to consider the criteria 
which can be used in attempting to assess the value of the work of 
the colleges. There is a strong sense that residential courses provide 
for many people ‘a moment of truth’ that can have great conse- 
quences but it would not be true to British pragmatism to expect 
directors of industry—or of education—to be content with such 
subjective judgments, and there was a valuable discussion of the ways 
in which some follow-up of effect can be achieved—continuous week- 
ends, refresher courses, friendly contact with working supervisors, 
etc. Useful comparisons were also made of the methods of attracting 
students’ attention to other possibilities of adult education in their 
home areas and to books and broadcasts. The conference welcomed 
as a new member, Sir John Sargent, a distinguished figure in recent 
educational history, who is now Warden of Missenden Abbey, the 
Buckinghamshire College. Under his chairmanship, the conference 
had time for a two-hour discussion of the underlying philosophy of 
residential adult education. No manifesto will be forthcoming but 
a sincere debate on first principles is sufficiently rare amongst educa- 
tional administrators to deserve comment. 
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“News from the Field’ occupies an unusual number of pages in this 
issue. This is because we have had a number of late submissions for 
the Field Survey of the year which we published in September. We 
have been asked whether discount terms are available to authorities 
wanting copies for distribution to Further Education Committees, etc. 
We shall be glad to supply them at 1s. 6d. each instead of 2s. for 
orders of twelve or more. The Calendar of Residential Winter 
Courses, September 1953 to March 1954, is also available. We are 
surprised ourselves to realize that this is the eighth issue and we are 
glad that it is clearly recognized as meeting a continuing need— 
1s. 2d., post paid, per copy with substantial reduction for twenty-five 


copies or more. 
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CONFERENCE 1953 
An Office View 


‘,..andI did think the geraniums round the fountain in the early 
morning sunlight were an unforgettable sight.’ ‘I really enjoyed the 
Conference this year, perhaps because I had something to do at it.’ 
‘I met many interesting people for the first time and renewed some 
old acquaintances and managed to steep myself as well in between 
whiles in the delicious beauty of the place.’ ‘Congratulations on a 
very successful conference’... ah, how we love our delegates when 
they write to us like that—not just those of the 200 odd who express 
their appreciation of this annual week-end by references to the 
committee’s wisdom in the choice of speakers and the office efficiency 
in the carrying out of the week-end’s arrangements—but all of them! 
Those who came and those who cancelled, those who glowed and 
those who glowered, those who spoke and those who listened, those 
who lost their spectacles and those who found their long lost friends on 
page three of the delegate list, those who greeted us in tones of friend- 
ship when we could barely remember their faces and those who said 
‘You won’t remember me’ when their names were graven upon our 
hearts because they were so nice—or so nasty—last year. We love 
them all—we shall continue to love them for another week, for the 
week following the 1953 conference and then gradually for the 51 
weeks before the 1954 gathering they will turn again into names in 
the little green book : the Aldermen, the Chairmen, the henchmen and 
the women—the ones who need groundfloor rooms, the ones who 
need invoices in triplicate, the ones who come late or leave early or 
bring wives or dogs or friends from overseas. 

But through these administrative glasses whose hue turns from the 
present rosy pink via the moment in August when we see red to an 
autumnal, hopeful—and sometimes sickly—green as the next 
Conference approaches, our annual gathering looks no different from 
that of any other national body. We know that. However, this 
morning just as we were basking happily and lazily (we deserve, say 
our dear delegates, a rest now) in the reflected glory of brilliant 
speakers, a shining sun and the delightful trio of musicians who had 
entertained the Conference on Saturday evening—the Editor put his 
hea‘ round the door and suggested cheerfully that we might write 
‘a feature article’ on Conference this year. Mild protests that the office 
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couldn’t possibly be expected to recognize the features of this confer- 
ence, because we had been so busy brewing cups of tea for a sick 
delegate and chasing the piano tuner while the main addresses were 
being delivered, were quelled. ‘Never mind,’ said the Editor, ‘we’ve 
got it all on the tape recorder this time.’ Oh dear! Why didn’t we 
break the thing early on—it only got into a tangle once late on Sunday 
night . . . that was the end. Let us now start at the beginning: 

The Conference of the National Institute of Adult Education was 
held in 1953 during the week-end September 18th-21st. Plenary 
sessions took place at the Cambridge Union Society Hall and some 
180 of the 200 delegates and observers attending were accommodated 
at Trinity College. 

The President of the Institute, Sir Ronald Adam, Bt., G.C.B., 
D.S.O., O.B.E., welcomed delegates after dinner on Friday night 
and introduced visitors from overseas who are always particularly 
welcome at this national gathering of adult educators. This year there 
were representatives from New Zealand, India and the United 
States as well as old friends and colleagues from the sister-institute 
across the border. 

Professor S. E. Finer, whose opening address under the title of 
Changes in the Social Background Between 1903 and 1953 is 
reprinted on another page, gave the week-end’s proceedings a stim- 
ulating kick-off. Cold black print cannot adequately reproduce such a 
lively speaker’s manner. He would himself, no doubt, consider his 
matter more important—it is: yet there is nothing like the occasional 
flourish of a heavy signet ring, the astonishingly varied cadences of a 
voice solemn on the subject of bustles and gay in the recital of statistics, 
to send a perhaps travel-weary and still apprehensive audience into 
the coffee room immediately afterwards as a contentedly chatting 
crowd—and to discuss with vigour and a sense of purpose the follow- 
ing day. 

By 10 o’clock on the Friday night experienced organizers of any 
week-end Conference acquire the mobile eyebrow by means of which 
they can convey to each other (while handing round the sausage rolls) 
their impressions of how the proceedings will pan out. Will the going 
be sticky, stormy or smooth ?—a conference to the planner is a little 
like a cruise to the captain of the boat. He can plot an attractive course, 
keep his engines well oiled, train the crew to efficiency and see to the 
supplies and entertainment on board—after that wind and weather 
and the mood of the passengers take over. Professor Finer started the 
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1953 conference in a fresh breeze, the sun was kind the whole week- 
end and the mood of the company friendly and cheerful throughout. 
The tone was set by 10 o’clock on Friday night promising a fair 
voyage: drifts of adult educators were seen strolling through the 
Backs in the moonlight. 

Saturday morning saw the assembled company prepared to apply 
itself to the problems of Changes in Educational Needs Between 
1903 and 1953. Principal J. H. Nicholson, Chairman, during its 
brief independent existence, of one of the Institute’s parent bodies, 
The National Foundation for Adult Education and perhaps the only 
one of those present who could boast of never having missed an 
annual conference since these began in 1923 gave the address under 
that heading. 

Having paid tribute to Professor Finer’s gifts of oratory and 
ability to spotlight so many of the significant trends of the past half- 
century within a single hour, Mr Nicholson pointed out that he had, 
nevertheless overlooked one important development in his account, 
pamely the formative influence of adult education. He now proposed 
to ask four questions: What changes in education did the social 
changes described require? How did we respond to these needs? 
What gaps and maladjustments now remain or have even actually 
been created by social changes? Finally, what part has adult education 
been playing so far and what part will it play in the future? 

Fifty years ago the WEA was founded and the 1902 Education Act 
abolishing school boards and giving Local Education Authorities 
powers to provide secondary education had just come into operation. 
The secondary grammar school would go down in History as the 
most outstanding educational achievement of the half-century. Adult 
Education in its present form, following the Aristotelian principle of 
‘keeping one eye on the nature of the political society in question’, is 
the second great educational achievement. Three main aspects of 
social change had been referred to: changes towards greater equality, 
towards greater homogeneity, towards collectivism. As a result of all 
these there had been a decline in the authority: formerly exercised by 
the aristocracy, by organized religion, by men and by ‘the elders’. A 
first need, therefore, in this time of transition was a replacement of 
this old authority by some other and the provision of training in 
responsibility for the groups coming newly into social power. 

The same social changes demanded that there must be equality of 
opportunity—if men and women are to be equal in their incomes and 
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in their status, in society, then it is essential that the best should find 
its way to the top. Thirdly, a society such as Professor Finer described 
as emergent in the last fifty years, could only be based healthily on 
a higher general standard in education as in everything else. Fourthly, 
these changes inevitably required a reconsideration of educational 
aims and methods. 

How far and in what way did education in fact respond to these 
needs? The first answer clearly is “Through the secondary grammar 
schools’, now free to all who—in the terms of the Act—have “The 
ability to profit’ by their particular form of education. The universities 
are now filled to capacity and through them the professions are open 
to all—not only the wealthy or the ‘well-connected’. But even these 
changes and with them the raising of the school leaving age, wider 
curricula and on the whole better teaching and freer discipline in the 
schools and in the home, have not yet, in Principal Nicholson’s 
judgment, provided an alternative to the old authoritarian standards 
of social morals. 

One need only look, however, at the high proportion of members 
in the House of Commons who obtained their higher education 
through tutorial and other adult classes, to recognize the influence of 
the adult education movement on the development of national society 
as a whole. The WEA, Educational Settlements, and the many other 
voluntary organizations providing an educational service for adults 
have helped to tide the transition from the days of authority to the 
present time. 

Going on to an examination of the remaining ‘gaps and maladjust- 
ments’ Principal Nicholson defined Democracy as ‘an attempt to build 
a society of equal rights out of unequal material’, and he instanced 
the importance of home backgrounds which no amount of state 
organized and provided ed:cation could equalize. It seems virtually 
impossible with limited resources to reconcile a higher general 
standard for everybody in education with full opportunity for the 
gifted. The present-day secondary school does not give the same 
degree of social confidence as is acquired by those who pass through 
the public schools: the diffusion of social power without such confi- 
dence becomes an intolerable burden rather than a right. 

Turning to the emancipation of women, Mr Nicholson declared 
himself disappointed in the lack of ‘freshening of public’life’ that had 
resulted. ‘He regretted the depersonalization of relationships’ in 
present-day society, ‘I can’t believe,’ he said, ‘that the fundamental 
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differences between the natures of men and women, are socially 
insignificant or politically irrelevant and I am by no means s0 satisfied 
with the man-made world and the way it works—even the educa- 
tional and administrative world—as not to regret that the possibility 
of some change appears to have been lost.’ 

Principal Nicholson finally outlined the specific changes which he 
deemed to have occurred in the adult education movement itself. In 
the old days, there was a very strong impulse of social aspiration and 
protest and conditions have changed because the protesters have in 
large measure come to social and economic power, whatever govern- 
ment is at Westminster. The old incentives have undoubtedly 
weakened, as the impulse of protest and criticism has attained to 
emancipation. We are emancipated and we don’t know what to do 
with our freedom—a very different and much more difficult situation. 
This does not mean that Adult Education has fulfilled its task but 
implies that it is due for stock-taking. The constant changes in social 
relationships rather than those in the purely economic and political 
structure of society require closer examination and study. This is a 
task for mature students, not for thte schools and in the shaping of new 
patterns of society, the adult education movement could again play 
the roll which it once did in securing education for the exercise of 
responsible citizenship by the working class. 

After Principal Nicholson’s address Conference divided into eight 
discussion groups to consider in some detail the following problems 
raised by the main speakers: 

1. The decline of religious faith as a formative influence on 

national morals and values. 

2. The changing place of the school as an inculcator of national 
morals and values. 

3. The substitution of Social Envy for Social Deference as the 
key emotion in politics over the last fifty years. 

4. The extent and direction to which Voluntary Social Effort has 
changed its position during the half-century. 

5. The resources available for education are limited. Have we 
struck the right balance between (a) ‘equality of opportunity’ 
and secondary education for all, and (b) special provision for 
the gifted? 

6. Three social changes have marked the period under review: 

(a) the rise of the ‘working’ and managerial classes to power 
(4) equal citizenship between men and women, and (c) the 
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emphasis on youth. Is education to-day well adapted to 
prepare workers and managers, women and young people for 
power and responsibility? 


The adult education movement took shape in a social setting © 


which has now largely passed away. Have its aims and © 
methods kept pace with changing social needs? 
The old bases of social authority have weakened during the 
past fifty years. On what should we now rely for standards in 
society, and in education? 

The afternoons of Conference are a time for clustering and cloister- 
ing. There were on Saturday and Sunday, a cluster of Assistant | 
Further Education Officers drinking coffee over talk of shop (they 
said); there were clusters of . . . well, almost ‘tourists’ being shown 
round the Cambridge Colleges by a member of the University turned 
Alderman in Warwickshire and another now C.E.O. in a County 
Borough; there was a bus and several carloads of those eager to inspect 
what Cambridgeshire had to offer to adult students at the extended 
primary school at Waterbeach and the famous Impington Village 
College; there were cloistered together in the darkened Old Combina- 
tion Room at Trinity those who knew all about the Long Term 
Residential Colleges and those who wanted to hear and see about them 
on a colour film produced for the purpose; there were cloistered in the 
Secretary’s sitting-room successive groups of drafters of memoranda 
and drifters into the welcoming atmosphere round the open fire; and 
there were gatherings of friends—new and old—under many trees, 
along the banks of the Cam and in the seclusion of delegates’ rooms. 
The office was deserted. 

After tea the morning’s discussion groups continued their meet- 
ings. Signs of worry could by this time be detected on the brow of the 
Chairman of Council, Principal Fulton who had undertaken the task 
of summarizing the whole proceedings on Sunday evening. For 
everyone else the labours of the week-end would be over by then and 
Sunday night, in any case, seemed still a long way off. 

In the meantime the hearts and ears of all those who decided to 
risk coming to a musical recital after dinner on Saturday night were 
gladdened and refreshed by a delightful recital of Piano Duets and 
Songs by Paul Hamburger, Liza Fuchsova and Rita McKerrow. Even 
the austere pages of our fellow official organ EpucATION have found 
room since to comment on this musical feast. 

On Sunday morning an inspiring service was held at the College 
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chapel and afterwards Professor Finer and Principal Nicholson faced 
a barrage of questions and comments from all those who had thrashed 
out more problems than the speakers thought they had really raised 
the day before. As always during a plenary discussion a good time was 
had by all except those who failed to catch the chairman’s eye and 
therefore felt frustrated, because they could expound their views 
only to those who happened to sit near them at lunch—a few cheated, 
but only a very few, and seized the opportunity to get to their feet at 
the Annual General Meeting which was held at 5 p.m., on Sunday. 

The A.G.M. after concerning itself briefly with the annual report 
before it, proceeded to the usual discussion about the venue for next 
year’s Conference and about the desirability or otherwise of delegates 
being labelled with their names and office. If anyone can show the 
Office how to print legibly on a small round disc the name and office 
of ‘County Alderman Mrs Biggleswick, Vice-Chairman of the 
Further Education Sub-Committee of North Barsetshire’ labels will, 
in future, be provided. 

Came the final session. Those who had a long way to travel #11 
were conscientious about starting the week’s work at their de’ .s on 
Monday morning had already left, but there were stil] more than a 
hundred-odd sympathetic smiles when the Chairman of the Council 
began his summing up. Principal J. S. Fulton reminded his auuience 
wistfully that even a boa constrictor was allowed more time to digest 
her meals than he had been given to prepare a digest of the week-end’s 
proceedings—but within little more than an hour, the thoughts of 
speakers, debaters, reporters and Mr Fulton’s reflections thereon had 
been neatly woven into a pattern and spread out before the assembly. 
Here is a black and white reproduction in miniature: 

One of the things that has characterized the public life of this 
country is the fact that the universities have got their hold on those 
who, for a very long time have been in positions of great influence and 
importance in the fields of government and all forms of public life, 
and have sent them off to their work having a taste of what it meant 
to pursue knowledge and truth for their own sake. The great social 
changes of our century meant that there were coming into political 
office, those who were not taken into the universities in the ordinary 
course, and the Workers’ Educational Association as the statistics can 
show, got its hold on people who had come up another way even into 
the great offices of State and, in partnership with the universities, gave 
them too an inkling of the scholar’s life and interests, That is one of 
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the really significant and important social changes of the last fifty 
years. 

Was this a social aim on the part of the adult education movement 
as represented by the WEA or was it, rather, a belief in a particular 
social and political method of organizing life in society? Principal 
Nicholson said that you cannot begin to think about problems of 
school, university or of adult education, unless you know for what 
kind of society you are proposing to educate people. That seems to be 
a question to which we all have to address ourselves. At the present, 
though we might not all agree on one answer, we would probably say 
that we are trying to produce a social democracy and that our education 
must have some bearing upon that objective. Without attempting a 
precise definition, I would take that to imply that we believe in 
discussion as a method of arriving at decisions which makes them 
better and wiser, as well as more acceptable. We would claim that 
belonging to a society in which decisions are taken after discussion, 
marks us off from some other forms of government in the present day 
and those that have been current in the past. It would make us under- 
stand why we thought single party government was not democratic, 
and why we think it right to pay the Leader of the Opposition a salary 
to oppose. The other ingredient important in the conception of social 
democracy is that of diversity: we do not believe in a homogeneous 
society, but would prefer to live in one made up of many groups, each 
pursuing its own set of values and trying to reconcile them and make 
them reconcilable with those of other people. If you agree that the 
good society is that in which you get as much diversification as 
possible, and that it is a society that arranges its differences by discus- 
sion, you have some conception of the place to which you are trying 
to prepare people to go. 

Professor Finer talked about the continuing changes in our social 
structure, that date from the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
the aristocracy had been first attacked and then eliminated. The great 
radicals at the end of the eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, such as Owen and Godwin, were suspicious of the 
State, but the great cry that they raised was the cry of anti-privilege. 
Privilege had to be eliminated, but having got rid of it, one could be 
left with rather a dreary expanse and there remains the question 
whether the privileged had not also some virtue apart from their 
privilege. If aristocracy was tied up with privilege, it is quite possible 
that in getting rid of privilege you had to get rid of a certain kind of 
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aristocracy. But the adult education movement has a very deep and 
abiding interest in maintaining and creating the aristocratic quality. 
Aristotle said that the right kind of constitution was a mixture of 
democracy and = istocracy, that there was a great deal to be said 
against democracy by itself, because it could be egalitarianism run 
mad. Hitler taught us what that could mean in the modern world— 
the destruction of every kind of difference in society, the reduction of 
people to numbers, the attempt to produce as far as it was in his power 
to do it, puppets rather than men. But if we are concerned to defend 
the aristocratic quality, we have to recognize that it is probably found 
in the most unexpected places—in the charwoman in the London 
blitz, just as much as in Lord Shaftesbury, despite the fact that he 
carries a title. And wherever we see it, we should welcome it. 

Here is one of the problems of our modern society: we have 
established the egalitarian principle, but we have no clear means for 
the production of what we call the aristocratic elements in our society. 
I suggest that it is one of the functions of every kind of education, 
from elementary school onwards, to tackle this problem. Indeed 
when, as an educationist I ask myself in general terrns ‘What do I 
want to produce?’, I think my first aim is to help to produce, in 
collaboration with the schools and the home, a person who will take 
a place in society and conform to its rules: there is no place in life for 
the anarchist. Rules are the guarantee to us all of the kind of behaviour 
we can expect from our neighbours, and if people for their own con- 
venience decide to break the rules, the society is very nearly at the 
point of breaking up. 

The fulfilment of my second aim is much more difficult and 
mysterious. I think we want to produce among those people as high 
a proportion as possible who have the aristocratic quality: people who 
are not bound by a strict interpretation of what they regard as their 
duty, who will do more than is expected by the rules and will not 
insist on getting all the rules will give them. I am sure that the great 
institutions instil this quality and how to extend their success is one 
of the problems always present with me. Five years ago I went from 
the University of Oxford to South Wales where go per cent or 99 per 
cent of students come from working class homes. We would all agree 
that very great virtues are to be found in those homes. One, likely to be 
pretty deeply burnt in, in a trade union environment, is loyalty, which 
has a very high claim there. But if, for example, you come from a 
Quaker home, you are likely to put a good deal higher in the scale of 
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values the quality of getting up and protesting and vindicating your 
own individual conscience whatever the consequences to those with 
whom you have the sort of ties that the trade unionists most appre- 
ciate. It is a question of which environment produces what particular 
respect for which virtues. 

The real and, I think honourable problem that I and my colleagues 
face is that.with the virtue of loyalty you get other things. I think it is 
perfectly reasonable, and indeed it’s part of the trade union ethos, to 
respect the hours, and the wage rates and to want to know what the 
rate is for overtime before you do it. If you did not, you would 
probably be offending against the ‘loyalty’ virtue. But I am very much 
engaged in the duty of producing people with, in the very broadest 
sense of the word, the professional outlook. A university is not doing 
its job if, in addition to producing chemists, historians and so on, it 
cannot produce people with some of the quality of the doctor, who 
says ‘I shall go out in the middle of the night and deliver this woman 
without asking if I’m going to get paid at all’. That is a necessary part 
of his professional make-up. The real problem is, not how to make 
people virtuous and lamenting about them not having virtues, but the 
transmutation of one kind of virtue into another. The best way to do 
this is not to talk about it but to be quite certain that you have a good 
mixture of the kind of virtues that come from different kinds of 
homes. Young people will soon settle for themselves their relative 
values and the relative places of their values in the light of the future 
lives they are going to lead. 

I want to move to another set of considerations that arise from an 
intensification in this century of the ‘industrial revolution’. I would 
call it the ‘technological revolution’, one of the characteristics of which 
is the tremendous degree of specialization now common. Problems 
that could be settled round the village pump a hundred years ago: 
the problems of philanthropy and public health, for example, are 
dealt with by ‘experts’ now. None of us to-day would allow ourselves 
to be treated by the medical practitioner of fifty years ago, who cut off 
your leg or took out your appendix or gave you a dose of medicine, all 
as part of the day’s work. We all want the benefit of specialization in 
our own time of need. Everywhere we turn the situation is the same 
and nowhere more than in education. If we do not make use of 
specialists in every sphere, we cease to be able to compete with other 
countries, the export drive will be frustrated and the whole national 
economy upset. Consider what has happened in the mines. A man 
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starting work in the first ten years of this century, in the beginning of 
our period, was trained by people who knew the miner’s craft and 
were proud of their technique, their art. In the first ten years of the 
century, if you liked to go fishing and were prepared to go without 
the wages, it didn’t matter very much to anybody else, there wasn’t a 
shortage of coal and your absence didn’t stop other people from doing 
their work. But the whole picture is changed now. Men work as a 
team, each doing one of a series of interdependent operations, and if 
one fails to turn up to do his work, the other people cannot do theirs. 
The same thing operates not only in one industry, but it is the process 
by which all industries are related to one another, as we can see as soon 
as there is a fuel crisis. The specialist naturally gets profoundly inter- 
ested in his own job and tends to lose contact with those doing differ- 
ent work. And yet the whole process is a feat of co-operation that 
depends on accepting responsibility for the other fellow’s work and 
on recognizing that not only will you spoil your own work if ;ou 
don’t turn up, but other people’s as well. We have very nearly 
destroyed the sense of common responsibility for the other fellow’s 
work and we have to restore it or face a real breakdown of our system 
of society. 

Is that not a tremendous challenge to the work of adult education ? 
If we are going to succeed in making an industrial civilization work, 
we shall have to undertake the most radical reorganization of our 
approach to the human relations of industry, based upon a realization 
of the nature of them. I welcomed very much Dr Venables’ statement 
that technological education, which is an essential part of the prepara- 
tion for the satisfactory discharge of an industrial civilization, will 
have to go hand in hand with the recognition of the nature of inter- 
dependence and the background of knowledge required in order to 
understand one’s own function, one’s own duty in an industrial 
society. When Mr Ernest Bevin said ‘If only I could get so much coal, 
I could be buying peace’, he cut at the roots of the main problem we 
have to face—what makes a man do his job? What makes a man 
satisfied with his job? What makes him accept the responsibility of 
turning up when he doesn’t want to turn up, in order that the structure 
of his job remains intact? The immediate situation points to the 
economic facts lying behind it, to the international economic implica- 
tions of your industry and your job. Here is a task for adult education 
—particularly for the tutorial class in collaboration with the 
universities—in the present generation. If it was true that adult 
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education was needed in the first decade of this century, it has surely | 


never been needed as much as it is to-day. 

The problem of specialization asserts itself in education in another 
way. At the morning service in Chapel we were given the expression 
‘Full Stature’. Are we in the different stages and processes of educa- 
tion sufficiently conscious of what the person we are educating will 
really be like in maturity? Is there a danger that in concentrating on 
a particular phase of education we may do so without regard to the 
possibilities of the next stage ? The need for close contact between those 
responsible at the various stages becomes evident to anyone dealing 
with the university entrants who come up from the less favoured 
homes, as compared with those who arrive with a university-home 
background. The time at which to confront our students with matters 
of opinion and judgment rather than of fact may vary greatly accord- 
ing to the degree of confidence with which their home environment 
has equipped them. Aristotle saw the true political nature of a state 
as a reflection of its family structure. It behoves us, therefore, to con- 
cern ourselves with this question of family background. Women, less 


tied to smaller families and labour-saving homes, have a more f 
important part to play both withia and outside the family. If we are | 


afraid of the American ‘Matriarchy’ is it not important for adult 
education to concern itself with the democratic balance of the family 
and the home, in ~rder thence to progress to what Plato called the 
‘enlarged canvas’? 

In all these matters—in promoting democracy of diversity and 
discussion; in diffusing the aristocratic quality; in matching 
specialization with comprehension of the whole; in envisaging the 
person of ‘full stature’ as the end of education and the family as the 
mirror of society, adult education continues to have a vital role. 

With these encouraging words the 1953 Conference was closed. 
The President offered thanks to those who had spoken, those who had 
provided, those who had organized and those who had merely come. 
We thanked Sir Ronald, in turn, for his gracious conduct of our affairs 
and bid each other farewell till next year, when Conference will 
re-assemble at Durham. 
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THEN AND NOW: 
FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


by S. E. Finer 


Professor of Political Institutions, University College, 
North Staffordshire 


I 


N 1903 Britain seemed at the height of her wealth, her power, 
] prestige. Still the carrier and workshop of the world, still 

maintaining the largest Navy in the world, possessed (after an 
inglorious but ultimately successful war) of the gold and diamonds 
of the Rand, she was also the Mother of Parliaments in an age when 
Parliamentary government was universally regarded as the ne plus 
ultra of political felicity. 

At close quarters, doubts began to appear; and indeed, the turn of 
the century was a time for doubting; doubting the justice of the 
unequal economic order, doubting the validity of the scriptures, 
doubting the traditional status of women. The Booth Survey and 
the Rowntree Survey had both been published; the Fabian tracts 
were some fifteen years old; the Labour Party had been born. The 
numbers of the Anglican clergy had begun to decline while an 
aggressive agnosticism and rationalism spread. The Women’s Social 
and Political Union was founded (in 1903) by Emmeline Pankhurst. 
The same year also saw the birth of the WEA. 

The social order, to outward appearance so stable and so proud, 
was in fact in the first stage of its decay—the stage of criticism 
through which, with an unbelievable rapidity, its authority was soon 
to be completely undertuined. The political crises of 1909-14 proved 
the final act in the extinction of the political power of the hereditary 
aristocracy: the death-duties extinguished them economically. The 
mobilization of Labour, and the experience of two world wars 
hastened the process, begun by the Liberals in 1906, of reducing the 
inequality of the economic order by social provision, transfer pay- 
ments and redistributive taxation. The vote for women, so bitterly 
contested up to 1914, was conceded in 1918 and 1926 without a 
struggle. And the ‘silent social revolution’ in education, introduced 
by the Education Act of 1902, began, albeit falteringly, to introduce 
social mobility into the caste system which was Edwardian society. 
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II 


In the England of 1903 the social, the economic and the political 


contours coincided. The esteemed were the wealthy, and the wealthy 
governed. In structure, society was aristocratic and hierarchical. It 
was led and governed by a tiny group of some one-and-a-quarter 
million people who between them took one-third of the total personal 
income. Here were to be found the old aristocracy of the land side 
by side with the flashy new aristocracy of the Rand. This governing 
class was buttressed by another stratum, wider in scope, poorer per 
head; but still, albeit only one-tenth of the total population, com- 
manding one-sixth of the total income. Here were the professions, 
the managers, the family businesses and the Rentiers, The two classes 
together, about one-eighth of the total population, took one-half of 
the nation’s personal income. 

It is easy to exaggerate the plight of the 38 millions who made up 
the so-called ‘masses’. Their average net income (i.e. after deducting 
tax) was not so very much below that of to-day. But about one sub- 
stratum in the masses there can be no doubt: the Booth and Rowntree 
surveys and the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws cast a glaring 
light on what that age called the ‘residuum’—a detritus of broken 
families, picking their way along, living a destitute existence below 
the ‘absolute poverty line’. These amounted to one-tenth of the 
population. These were the ‘submerged tenth’. 

Two factors significantly tilted the scales against the masses. The 
first was the absence of social provision. The public provision of 
houses had barely begun. The only public general hospitals were 
workhouse wards, capable of accommodating only about 20,000 
persons. Domiciliary treatment was available only through the 
Boards of Guardians, and in 1907 less than a quarter of a million 
persons were so treated, all told. Similarly, the only public provision 
for the disabled, the aged, and the unemployed was at the none too 
tender hands of the Relieving Officer and the Poor Law authorities. 
The second feature was the absence of social mobility. This unequal 
society remained unequal and was likely to do so in perpetuam, for 
the lack of educational opportunity. The secondary grammar school 
had only just been called into legal existence, the open scholarship to 
the University was hardly heard of. The professions (save for the 
armed forces perhaps) were thus self-recruiting while the industries, 
already less buoyant and expansive than heretofore, recruited their 
managers and directors by personal recommendation. 
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Inside the fabric of this hierarchical caste-ridden society in which 
the extremes of wealth and poverty were so cruelly juxtaposed, the 
basic unit was the Family. It is in considering this that one can best 
appreciate the status of women. 

Too much attention has been addressed to two matters relating to 
the status of the Edwardian woman: her supposed sexual ignorance 
and priggishness, and her demand for political equality. As to the 
first it is inconceivable that in an era when every care was taken to 
accentuate the bust, draw in the waist, and call attention to the hair 
there should be any doubt that woman was unconscious of her sex 
and unwilling to draw to it the attention of the male. The mare 
important fact is rather that the Edwardian woman, reticent as she 
might well have been in discussing sex matters with her male 
friends, was consumed by a rage to marry. And advisedly so, for the 
proportion of married persons per thousand had sunk from 17:2 in 
1850 to 15 in 1895: the proportion of women who married under the 
age of 21 years had also fallen, from 22°2 in 1875 to 15°2 in 1903. 
And, since population had increased rapidly between 1850 and 1903 
(another 12 millions) the absolute numbers of single women and men 
had vastly increased. 

As to her demand for political equality, this seems to have been 
the last rather than the first act in the struggle for emancipation. It 
was a demand for the public recognition of a social change already 
three-quarters accomplished. The struggles of Florence Nightingale 
and Elizabeth Garret for the right to practice a profession were things 
of the past. Girton and Newnham had been founded in 1876, Lady 
Margaret Hall and Somerville in 1879, the Queen Margaret College 
of Glasgow in 1879; and 1893 saw the Scottish Universities throw 
open their doors to women. The servitude of women was (and still 
is) in its most important aspect, their servitude to family duties. In 
the 1g00’s, an era of large families, perhaps fifteen years of woman’s 
life was taken up in child-bearing and rearing the one-year-olds. But 
even here emancipation was far advanced. Woman had gone on 
strike: the “Theosmophariasuzae’ had paradoxically come about in 
Edwardian England: in short, deliberate and calculated family limita- 
tion had begun. The net decrease in the crude birth rate from 1876-80 
to 1901-05 was 20 per cent: but this of course reflects in part the 
declining popularity of marriage. To judge the extent of the new 
fashion of family limitation one must take the corrected birth-rate. 
This tells us how many births there were as a proportion of the total 
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married female population of child-bearing age. The net decrease of | 
this corrected rate as between 1876-80 and 1901-05 is no less than | 
27 per cent. Even the Registrar General had to observe (Census, 1901, 
Cd. 2174, pp. 23-7) that 79 per cent of the decrease in the birth-rate, 
though some of it might have been due to the higher average age of 
married women, was ‘much due to the deliberate restriction of child- | 
bearing’. The emancipation had arrived. Woman’s suffrage was only | 
the demand for public recognition of the accomplished fact. 

The family, the position of the mother, the number of children, 
have some connection with the social morality of the times: though 
no statistical correlations have yet been produced that would con- 
vince everybody as to what the precise connection is. It is some- 
times alleged that the break up of the Edwardian family—highly 
indissoluble, patriarchal, and with numerous children—is the direct 
root of the long-continued rise in juvenile delinquency. One serious 
objection to such a theory is the stark fact that for the ‘submerged 
tenth’ of 1903 no family life truly existed: and how far this supposedly 
‘typical’ family life was widespread among the masses is equally 
conjectural. Be that as it may, the social morality of 1903 presents 
some odd contrasts to that of to-day. The proportion of non-indictable | 
offences, e.g. drunkenness, assaults, offences against the Education 
Acts, was much higher than that of to-day and affords evidence of a 
cruder, coarser, rougher and tougher daily life. But the proportion 
of crimes was much lower than to-day, especially ‘crimes against 
property with viclence’ which have showed a ten-fold rise in fifty 
years. Society, if tougher, was less criminal: and significantly the 
proportion of juvenile crime to all crime was considerably lower. 

Meanwhile, the traditional pillars of social morality were crumb- 
ling away. The Church of England had to record its first signifi- 
cant decline in the number of ordained clergy. Nonconformity still 
claimed great advances: but the Higher Criticism of the Scriptures 
and the evolutionist view of the Creation were making fiercer ravages 
on its essentially fundamentalist doctrine than on that of its Estab- 
lished rival, and this was to tell in the longer run. And neither of 
the Churches had the same grip over the electorate as earlier in the 
nineteenth century. The din and struggle over the 1902 Education 
Act might suggest that denominational passion was still, as it had | 
been for over a century, the prime mover of political strife: but this | 
is an illusion. The 1832 Reform Act had left about three times more 
church- and chapel-goers at large in the country than there were 
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electors. After 1885 the position was reversed: the new electorate was 
three-quarters pagan: and this was to reflect itself, over the next fifty 
years in the increased secularization of social life. Already in 1903 a 
symptom was apparent: as the number of Anglican parsons showed 
a decline the number of school teachers showed an increase. 

And all this was to reckon without the aggression of Freethought 
and Unbelief. The Rationalist Press was turning out thousand upon 
thousand of paper editions of the works of Laing, Huxley, Robertson 
and Bradlaugh. If the new archaeology was proving the literal truth 
of the historical books of the Old Testament, it was also dissolving 
Bible doctrines into a fog of proto-Semitic rituals, nature festivals, 
and fertility rites. The work of Havelock Ellis and Freud, although 
already availat‘e, was not to make its full impact for another two 
decades; but wi.en it did so it was to complicate still further the 
Christian doctrines on Sin and Marriage and Sex. At this time, 
however, it was ‘Science’ that reigned supreme—a biological evolu- 
tionary ‘Science’, which could serve equally the right or the left in 
politics. It served the former by proving that what was, was the result 
of aeons of human struggle, and that the result of such struggle was 
beneficent. It served the latter by proving that progress was still 
possible, the future better than the present; and it gave people like 
Beatrice Webb and the Positivists a kind of lay-religion of infinite 
human perfectibility. 

Ill 

And now, in 1953, we are beginning to see the implications of 
some of these changes in Society, embryonically bodied forth fifty 
years ago. 

Most striking of all has been the alteration in the social-economic 
structure. No longer do the political-economic-social contours coin- 
cide. Organized labour, not wealth, dominates the scene—in office 
and out of it. The Professions, even if they retain their prestige, are 
no longer wealthy. And wealth, if covertly esteemed, is, publicly at 
any rate, castigated and denounced. The hierarchy has fared little 
better. Socially, politically, economically, the pyramid is flattened at 
the top, broadened at the base, and for all we know, ready to dissolve 
into a wide, flat, and uniform layer. 

Aristocracy as a political factor has not merely gone; it is derided. 
If peers sit in a Cabinet it is because the Ministers of the Crown Act 
say so and no more: and when a Lord Salisbury is actually entrusted 
with a serious office, it is only to be mocked at as an odd, a Church- 
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illian, anachronism. Economically too; that high concentration of 
incomes has all but gone. In 1903-4, Sir Leo Money estimated that ~ 
there were 300,000 incomes over what was (adjusted to 1953 prices) 
the equivalent of our £2,000 p.a.: their gross average income would 
then be £7,912. In 1952, there are 265,000 gross incomes over £2,000, J 
giving an average income of £4,038. This is gross income—before | 
tax. To this pass has a half century of death duties, progressive 
income tax and the fall in rent rolls brought the wealthy: even before 
taxation each income is but one-half of what it was fifty years ago. 
After tax, the 265,000 incomes has shrunk to a mere 54,300: and 
the average income for each tax-payer in this class has been halved— 
from £4,038 to £2,049. 

Thus the apex of the pyramid is all but sliced off. The inter- 
mediate class of managers and professional people has widened its 
numbers, but halved its average income. Also it now includes large 
numbers of skilled labourers. Sir Leo Money put in this class a mere 
660,000 tax-payers with an average income of some £1,246. To-day’s 
figures are not exactly comparable: Sir Leo’s class consists of those 
who earned (at 1953 prices) between {640-{2,000 p.a., but we have | 
figures only for those earning between {500-£2,000. One would © 
expect this class to be considerably wider than Sir Leo’s and with a | 
markedly lower income, since all the incomes between {500 p.a. 
and {640 p.a. are included in it: but even making this allowance it 
is staggering to find that the number of incomes in this group now 
numbers 6,545,000 with an average gross income of £721, reduced, 
after taxation to £645. 

This still leaves, in 1952, some 19 million incomes with a gross 
average income of {260 and a net average income of £253: the base 
of the pyramid is still poor, it would seem, if one counts only cash 
receipts. But this is to reckon without the fruits of fifty years’ pressure 
for economic equality. 

For to-day the organized masses dictate social policy irrespective 
of political changes and General Elections, and the reason is not far 
to seek: both major parties are their prisoner. The Labour Party 
counts a membership of some 6 million. Of these, some 900,000 are 
‘individual’ members, and, since these are bound by the party consti- 
tution to join a Trade Union ‘where available’, most must be included 
in the Trade Union membership, thus bringing the true total down 
to 5 million. In addition, of the TU membership some 1,800,000 
must be regarded as ‘weak brethren’: (this is roughly the number of 
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Trade Unionists that permitted themselves to drop out of the Labour 
Party when contracting-in was established in 1927, and then per- 
mitted themselves to be included in the Party when contracting-out 
was re-established in 1947.) Thus the party ‘faithful’ may best be 
numbered at about 3% millions. This figure is comparable to the 
Conservative Party’s, which consists solely of individual members: 
in all about 3 million. These figures permit us to see that whereas it 
may well be true that a higher proportion of lower-paid working 
people belong to the Labour than the Conservative party, the latter 
also has a mass basis which is predominantly working-class also. The 
leadership of both parties is in thrall to the working-masses; this 
prime fact dominates social policy to-day and accounts for the 
stabilization of social provision at its present levels. 

In 1903 the average wage of the working man was {50, or some 
£200 at present-day prices. In 1951, the average earnings in the 
Ministry of Labour’s list (which is not all-inclusive by the way) was 
£6 16s. 2d. per week, or some £350 per annum. But whereas the 
Edwardian paid no income tax, and about £16 in indirect taxes, 
to-day’s workman pays some {16 in income tax, and over {80 in 
indirect taxes. With the cost of licences thrown in, and the indirect 
taxation of the GPO, he certainly does not pay less than {100 per 
year. Thus whereas the Edwardian was left with about {184 dis- 
posable income, his present-day equivalent has perhaps {250 per 
year. It is a considerable increase; but it is not all. The taxes he pays 
come back to him in a concrete form; and for numerous incomes, 
with a sizable addition redistributed from the higher-income groups. 
Thus, simultaneously with the decapitation of the pyramid and the 
spreading and thinning of its intermediate stratum, the whole broad 
base has been pushed up and up over the primary poverty line. 
The mass (thanks largely to their own taxable capacity) now have 
dwelling-standards, medical care, and education far exceeding the 
grotesque and feeble levels of 1903. But, in addition, the rich provide 
transfer-incomes which grow the larger the lower the earner’s income 
group and which consist of housing subsidies, family allowances, 
national insurance benefits and so forth. Incomes below {too pay, on 
the average, {1 in direct taxes and receive back 64 in ‘transfers’. 
Those between {100 and {200 pay out {12 and get back {56. 
Between {200 and £300, {20 is paid out and {24 received.* 


* Lydall. Oxford Institute of Statistics: Vol. 15, Nos. 2 and 3, March 1953. (His 
calculation of Direct taxation is on a different basis from mine.) 
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Between {300 and {400 the balance turns the other way. All incomes 
over this size pay out in direct taxes more than they receive. 

Rowntree’s latest survey (1951) shows how far the lifting of the 
mass over the poverty line is due to the redistributive measures of the 
post-war years. Had the welfare provision of to-day been that of 
‘1936, there would have been 4°72 per cent, instead of the actual 
figure, which was °23 per cent, living below his absolute poverty line: 
and there would have been 17°46 per cent on the poverty line instead 
of the actual figure of 1°43 per cent. The submerged tenth has dis- 
appeared; on the whole the mass of working people are 34 better 
off than fifty years ago; but this 24 is in large measure spent on 
their behalf, for them, not Sy them, in decent homes, more adequate 
medical facilities, better and more specious education. 

But this is not all: not merely is the economic pyramid flatter, 
broader and uplifted out of the marshes of primary poverty; the 
ability of the lower placed members to move to the top has vastly 
increased. At the moment this is chiefly due to the radical changes 
in our educational system. A ladder has been created between the 
primary and the secondary school, the secondary school and the 
university. In 1903 the proportion of children proceeding from 
elementary school to grammar school was from 3 to 6 per 1,000; 
to-day it is 136 per 1,000. In 1903 the only open scholarships avail- 
able to help the student proceed from a state school to university 
were so few as to be negligible: in 1951 there were 13,000. 

The heart-searchings of Booth, of Rowntree, of the Webbs, the 
pressures of the Fabians and the ILP, have thus worked themselves 
out in a radical alteration of our social structure. Not less remarkable 
has been the outcome of a half century of feminine emancipation. 
One tendency of 1903 has reversed itself—the tendency to postpone 
or avoid marriage. Two others, viz. the entry into the professions 
and the limitation of families, have proceeded apace. A fourth, the 
tendency to divorce or to separate has developed alarmingly since 
the 1920’s, and notably since 1938. 

These tendencies are all interconnected. Economic emancipation 
of the woman, her ability to earn her own living encourages early 
marriage (two now live as cheaply as two) and simultaneously lessens 
the economic consequences of divorce. Earning entails less time for 
breeding; and families have, since compulsory education, become 
an economic liability rather than an asset. The cumulative result has 
been a drastic change in the status of women and the structure of the 
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family: and, as an unanticipated and quite unpremeditated after- 
effect, an equally drastic change in the age composition of the 
population. 

The proportion of married persons per 1,000 population has 
increased to 17°5, from its 15°6 figure in 1900-2: the absolute number 
of marriages per year has grown to 408,000 (1950) as compared with 
298,000 in 1900-2. In 1900-2, only 14°9 thousand bridegrooms were 
under 21, and only 47-6 thousand brides: in 1948 the figure was 22°7 
thousand and t1o1°6 thousand respectively. But whereas in 1911 the 
average number of children per family was 3, to-day it is 1°72. 

Meanwhile, associated with this change has gone the steady infiltra- 
tion of women into the professions. Even as compared with 1931 the 
figures are impressive. For every 1,000 men in the labour force there 
are 442 women to-day compared with 424 in 1931. Women clerks and 
typists have more than doubled, but domestic servants have almost 
halved. Twenty married women go out to work as compared with 
10 in 1930. Women doctors and radiographers have increased from 
2,800 in 1931 to 6,300 in 1951; dentists from 400 to goo; architects 
and town planners from 100 to goo; accountants from 100 to 800; 
scientific workers from 2,700 to 22,200. But still by far the most 
important profession for women is teaching which takes 183,000. 

There is no doubt that the family to-day is quite other than it was 
fifty years ago. There are more marriages, and they are younger 
marriages. There are more divorces (699 in 1900-2, they numbered 
over 31,000 in 1950). There is less child bearing and more income 
earning. The family of to-day has altered functions and a greater 
fragility than that of fifty years back. 

One result can fairly be laid at its door—the changed age structure 
of the population. Medical science has protracted life at one end of 
the scale while popularizing means to prevent it at the other. 
Between 1go1 and 1951 the proportion of people over 65 increased 
from 4°8 per cent to 10°4 per cent. 

But in addition to this undoubted consequence, how far may we 
associate the increased criminal tendencies of youth with the family’s 
altered function and structure? Some non-indictable offences have 
greatly declined since 1900, among them being assault. But crimes 
known to the police per 10,000 population have increased fourfold; 
crimes of violence have doubled, crimes against property have quad- 
rupled, crimes against property with violence have increased tenfold. 
A good deal of this increase is almost certainly statistical, and is 
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attributable to greater confidence in the police, different methods of 
recording, and changed legal definitions of offences: but discounting 


all this, the figures certainly reveal some marked increase. Much of 4 


this, again, can be accounted for by the social dislocation of two 
world wars; other countries besides Britain have witnessed an increase 
since the outbreak of war. Be this as it may, there is a greater 
volume of crime, and more is committed among the juveniles and 
younger age groups than among the older. In 1930, 17,902 juveniles 
were found guilty as compared with 47,834 adults: in 1949 the 
respective figures were 40,340 to 73,864. The temptation to connect 
this with the altered status and function of the family is powerful; 
but until more statistical work and case study has been made, any 
attempt at a final answer would be not merely rash but quite 
irresponsible. 


Enough has been said to show that the assumptions underlying 
the social order of 1903 have been wholly swept away. The ‘religion 
of inequality’ has disappeared with the phenomenon itself; the patri- 
archal world, the subjection of women, have disappeared and the 
family is altered; while our more sober, much more elderly society 
has turned from drink and softened its manners has somehow 
managed to rear among its young a veritable generation of vipers. 
‘Yet even these are a fractional portion of the population. Non- 
indictable offences together account for only 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Ninety-five per cent lead blameless, sober, peacable, disciplined 
and co-operative lives, Clearly the traditional morality of day-to-day 
life has, if anything, been purged rather than perverted, whatever 
has happened to the social and familial and sexual assumptions 
of 1903. 

Whence come to-day’s standards; by whom are they inculcated? 
The question is the more pressing because, whatever they are and 
whoever preaches them, the growth of the newspaper, the radio, the 
film and television has made it possible to disseminate them with a 
rapidity and ubiquity undreamt of fifty years ago. 

The Churches, we are told, are in decline: but although the estab- 
lished Church has 2,400 less clergymen than in 1930, the Catholic 
Church has 3,600 more: and although Rowntree and Lavers find a 
serious decline in church and chapel-going in York, there is some 
evidence to show this is not as marked elsewhere. If the Churches 
have lost ground since 1900, they must still be reckoned as a signifi- 
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cant force preaching the moral code. And to-day they no longer 
compete with an aggressive ‘Science’. If apathy is very much alive, 
agnosticism and the religion of humanity are very viewx jeu: and 
in political debate, Science has become astonishingly silent. 

The most significant newcomer on the scene, however, is the 
school. It is to-day, much more than the old brick box of 1903, 
where the three R’s were taught together with, possibly, the 
catechism. The school to-day is a ‘home from home’: it teaches 
manners and morals. It is to-day’s great instrument for inculcating 
social values, the more so the more tenuous and fragile the unity of 
family-life becomes. And it is secular. It teaches ‘agreed syllabuses’: 
yes—for a period in the day. The rest of the time it inculcates its 
own secular view of social behaviour. This means that the teachers 
inculcate their views: and this leads us to ask whence they themselves 
derive them? It would seem that our schoolteachers will rear future 
generations in their own image and these in turn will produce school- 
teachers who will rear further generations in their own image. It 
may be that in the course of time the original doctrine will become 
refined and clarified as it passes from one generation to another: 
may it not equally well deteriorate? At the moment, looking for the 
source of social standards I confess I see no external stimulant, no 
internal fires. The school may replace the Church but who teaches 
the teachers ? 

It is on this note that I wish to close. There have been vast 
changes. There has been a great and beneficent work of social better- 
ing, a remarkable freeing of women from a servile status, a great 
pacification of social passions, a strengthening in many ways of social 
discipline. But also it seems to me, the wells of imaginative re-creation 
of morality have dried up, and we are living on the reservoir— 
luckily a worthy one—handed us by our past. 
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REFLECTIONS ON 
RESIDENTIAL ADULT EDUCATION 


by Edith A. Lyle 
Tutor, Newbattle Abbey College 


ANY, if not all, of the adult colleges providing one- or two- 
year courses were founded by people who believed that they 


might play a not inconsiderable part in the regeneration of 
society. They shared this attitude with the whole English adult educa- 
tion movement, of which the residential colleges were a part. Have 
we lost that faith to-day? In the early days there were plenty of people 
in the work at some personal sacrifice, because of their delight in it, 
and their belief in the cause. As costs and salaries rise, this element 
naturally tends to become weaker.* 

Instead of thinking in terms of social regeneration—or even indi- 
vidual regeneration—the tendency to-day is merely to think of oppor- 
tunities for the individual student which he ought to have had when 
younger but somehow missed, and to justify the work of a college on 
the grounds of how well students ‘get on’ after they leave. But in 
reality this becomes less important as secondary education becomes 
available to all, and higher education for all who can benefit by it. 
What function, then, if any, can the colleges be expected to fulfil in 
the future? 

Canon V. A. Demant, in a recent broadcast talk on the New 
Fabian Essays, spoke of ‘the spiritual task of re-creating a social 
consciousness . . .’ as one of the two major problems of present-day 
Britain. Professor D. G. James, in an article in a recent number ot 
ADULT EDUCATION, wrote of this same task, and of the inadequate 
response being made to it, the ‘lack of a collected nation consciously 
engaged upon a high enterprise’. Probably most people would agree 
with this judgment, and that the reason is partly to be found in the 
vast size and complex nature of modern national communities. 

Adult colleges, being small and intimate enough for their nature 


* I am not suggesting that the improvement of salaries and conditions in the adult 
education profession is in itself a bad thing, but that it tends to attract some people for 
reasons other than zeal for the cause, and that we need to balance professional claims 
by fostering a high sense of professional responsibility. 
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and purpose to be clearly grasped by their members, have an oppor- 
tunity of redressing the balance and of re-creating a sense of com- 
munion and social responsibility on a small scale, which can be 
carried over into the larger community—but this will only happen 
on certain conditions. It is quite possible to run a college as if it 
were merely a hotel, with lectures and tutorials ‘laid on’, but that will 
hardly serve the purpose we are concerned with. 

What then are the conditions necessary for the colleges to exercise 
this deeper influence? From my knowledge of and reflections on four 
of the colleges I would suggest the following: 

In the first place, the staffs of such colleges must be conscious of 
what they are trying to do, and articulate about it. Without being 
dogmatic or opinionated, they should have firm moral and spiritual 
convictions, on the basis of which they are prepared to give a lead to 
students without infringing their legitimate liberty. Liberty is the 
great central value of liberalism, but a Jaissez-faire attitude in adult 
education is as fallacious as the economic Jaissez-faire which was a 
less admirable aspect of liberalism. Heads of colleges should give a 
lead to college opinion in favour of high standards of conduct and 
scrupulousness in behaviour. They should present education in 
general and the college in particular as not merely an opportunity for 
each individual to fulfil private ambitions, but as an opportunity to 
serve purposes transcending them. Every tutor should be encoui- 
aged to share responsibility for the quality of the life lived in the 
college. An easy-going tolerance and ‘good-natured’ acquiescence 
in uncouth manners, selfish attitudes and anti-social conduct are not 
unknown, because tutors are too diffident to make a stand, or are 
sometimes too lazy or too afraid of being unpopular. 

Education in this sense is a difficult and subtle art. It emerges from 
example in the sharing of social life, which should not be confined to 
occasional parties. Opportunities arise in daily meals, walks, games, 
Common Room chats, entertainment of students by staff and of 
visitors to the college by both. There must be a purposive shaping of 
the community—its institutions, customs, rules, since the individual 
can only fully live the good life in a community. And this does not 
merely mean that he can only get a food supply and a drainage system 
through collective action. It means also that man is social as well as 
self-centred, and that one of the deepest needs of his nature is to have 
a sense of ‘belonging’ to a community, and to transcend his self- 
centredness at times by serving something greater than himself. Adult 
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students are often specially needy in this respect, because they are to 
some extent cut off by their interests from full participation in the 
communities into which they were born, and because sometimes 
their reading has made them sceptical of the traditional means of 
service. 

In this community there should be ‘widespread responsibility and 
liberty’, Freedom is dangerous unless people are trained in responsi- 
bility, and recognizing the individual’s claim to freedom and inde- 
pendence does not mean yielding to his every demand. The individual 
should not be subordinated to the community, certainly, but the life 
and nature of the college community is of supreme importance 
because it is that which makes the essential difference between residen- 
tial adult education and evening classes or solitary study. Its institu- 
tions and customs should be designed to strike a right balance between 
the claim to freedom of the individual gua individual, and the need 
and duty of the individual to perform services as a member of society. 
Among other things, the various offices and functions of the com- 
munity should be spread and rotated as much as possible, to obviate 
the pernicious condition of affairs which so frequently obtains in 
which everything is run by the few energetic members, and the rest 
sink into passivity. 

The business of the community should be transacted in general 
meetings which all members of staff and all students should be both 
entitled and expected to attend. The college should form one com- 
munity, not merely a group of tutors over against a group of students 
(although such groups do and must exist for particular purposes). At 
these ‘house’ or general meetings there should be common discussions 
and common decisions on all matters which affect the community as 
a whole, apart from those which are the special responsibility of the 
governing body (mainly financial) and those for which the principal 
and staff are responsible (mainly educational). Even in these matters 
there can often be common discussion, if not common decision, in 
order to ascertain the opinion of students and to explain to them the 
principles and considerations governing the decisions of the respon- 
sible officers. There are, of course, sometimes delicate matters which 
are not suitable for general discussion, and staffs should know where 
to draw the line. 

There are some people, deriving their experience from the univer- 
sities or the Forces, or perhaps merely arguing on a priori grounds, 
who say that students should be allowed and encouraged to ‘run 
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things for themselves’ and this means that they should be organized 
quite separately and independently. This may be very important in a 
university where the students are mainly adolescent and needing to 
find their feet and to get away from adult control and support. But in 
an adult college the students are of mature age, and may have some- 
thing to teach the staff as well as to learn from them, and it is artificial 
to draw an organizational line between students and staff. Other 
people betray an employer v. trade union attitude by conceding that 
there should be ‘joint’ meetings, a word which negates community. 
I would say that students should be encouraged to run things for the 
community, and in doing so should be responsible to the organ of the 
whole community, the general meeting. The details of such activities 
can be arranged by committees responsible to the general meeting, at 
which members of staff have as good a right to make comments, 
criticisms and suggestions as students. Only thus can staff and 
students adequately make known to each other their aims and points 
of view, and have their views modified by considerations which had 
not occurred to them before. One student told me that he owed some 
of the best education he had ever had to the handling of such meetings 
in his college by the Principal: the wise and well thought-out con- 
siderations brought to bear on matters under discussion, the gracious 
courtesy to all, the skilful introduction of the note of social responsi- 
bility—without anything like preaching—the deft handling of the 
obstreperous or silly, the countering of suggestions based on selfish 
or narrow views by wider, more generous and responsible proposals, 
were a revelation to him both of new values and of the practical possi- 
bilities of democratic procedures at their best. This particular Princi- 
pal did not have a dominating personality or personal magnetism— 
which is often a menace rather than a help in education. He had to 
learn, by a patient process of observation, thought and practice, how 
to carry out this particular kind of educational activity. 

This does not mean that all life within the college must be carried 
on in public all the time. A good college provides also oppor- 
tunities for small groups, for friendships, and for individual privacy: 
the good life is lived on all these levels. There must be room, too, for 
an interest in, and a sense of responsibility to, the wider community 
outside the college. 

The staff must have separate meetings also, in order to discuss 
their work. If they really work together as a team, and take their job 
seriously they will form one of the groups mentioned above, which 
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are contained in (and not outside) the community; they will have a 
lively Senior Common Room life, and frequent informal discussions | 


of educational policy, principles and methods. 

In the making of a community, communal tasks are valuable. They 
are a bond of union, a reminder of social responsibilities, a means of 
getting to know each other, and a test of character. It is a mistake to 
ask from students only such tasks as will benefit themselves alone, or 


are merely a means of economizing in labour costs, though that may | 


be a subsidiary justification; they should be a recognition that each 
student owes an obligation to the community in return for the privi- 
leges he enjoys. If the staff can share in such tasks, so much the 
better, and certainly these duties need a certain amount of staff super- 
vision—without it, the conscientious and public-spirited student has 
no protection from exploitation by the less scrupulous. If the staff do 
not participate, it should be obvious that it is because they are already 
fully occupied. 

The importance of the maintenance of firm standards both of work 


and of conduct can, in my opinion, hardly be over-stressed. All tutors , 
would agree that intellectual standards as high as is compatible with © 
the ability of the students should be maintained. The main dangers © 


that students need to be guarded against are of spreading themselves 
over too many subjects, or, on the other hand, of cultivating too 
exclusively one little corner of culture. It is true, of course, that merely 


by living in an adult college and following one or many of the [ 


courses provided, the student can hardly fail to add to his education 
in some small way, but that is hardly enough to justify the expendi- 
ture of public money on the colleges. In fact, students generally do 
gain enormously on the intellectual side, and make, under the impact 


of keenness, stimulus and discipline, remarkable advances within a 


year. But the students of some of the colleges gain remarkably in other 
ways more difficult to describe—in qualities of spirit, of character, 
and of attitude. Not all Principals and tutors would agree with me, 
perhaps, that the colleges have any responsibility in these things, but 
I firmly believe that the intellectual disciplines are only a part of the 
colleges’ work—indeed, by themselves they may even sometimes be 
a danger. The colleges, small as they are, can also help, by fostering 
new attitudes, to create new standards, even new conventions—a 
real democratic civility as a corrective to the levelling-down of stan- 
dards which democracy in its crude form actually encourages. By 
encouraging spiritual sensitiveness, and awareness of social behaviour, 
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taste and manners, the colleges could, on two conditions, become 
little nuclei of such ‘civility’. 

Those conditions are, firstly, that principals and staffs know what 
they are trying to do, and really think out carefully the means of 
doing it; and secondly, that the students leaving the colleges act as 
a leaven in the lump, concerned not only to ‘get on’ (even if in such 
laudable and desirable aims as literary activity, passing university 
examinations, or getting on to the local Council) but to give a lead, 
in all humility, on the basis of what they have learnt in their college 
community, in setting higher standards of conduct and consideration 
in their own circles, not by preaching, but by doing, or sometimes by 
refusing to do things. 

Creation of public opinion within the college in favour of high 
standards of work and conduct is one of the most important functions 
of the leadership with which heads and staffs of colleges are entrusted. 
But though a healthy public opinion can be the main means of main- 
taining standards, their first establishment is fostered by good habits 
based on a firm framework of regular hours and regular obligations, 
and such a discipline is the more necessary in the absence of the disci- 
pline provided by examinations. Insistence on certain minimum 
obligations in, for example, hours of work and silence, the regular 
submission of written work, the due performance of social tasks, etc., 
is not a tyrannous imposition. It is the equivalent of the discipline, 
mild or severe, which is accepted by the man who enters a profession 
or a monastery or volunteers for military service. I am not suggesting 
that the discipline of an adult college should be in form anything like 
that of a monastery or an army, but it should have something of the 
same aim—the better fulfilling of a purpose, and a purpose which is 
not merely that of each student’s personal enjoyment. Indeed, the 
great majority of students entering the colleges expect something of 
the kind: adult students are generally keen workers and only need 
the slightest pressure, but with the best will in the world such students 
can waste a lot of time through bad organization of it. There are 
generally also a few who prefer to have an easy time, and the effect of 
allowing even a minorit; to slack without let or hindrance harms 
both the reputation and the morale of a college. These facts, and the 
greater experience of the staff, are the justification for the exercise of 
authority. I need hardly say that it needs to be used sparingly and 
tactfully and always with the general interests and aim of the college 
in mind, but it should not be abdicated or the responsibility for using 
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it evaded on the apparently popular ground that it is undemocratic. | 


Although necessary rules must be laid down by the authority of the | 
principal and staff, it should be possible for them to be modified as a | 


result of representations and suggestions from students in the general | 
meeting. If the suggestions are sensible and responsible, they can be 
adopted, but the final decision must rest with the principal, who must 
be able to show the reasons for the rules and to withstand popular 
demands if necessary. But the reasonable discussion of such rules and 
obligations can, as I have suggested earlier, be valuable educationally; 
I have occasionally seen students withdraw irresponsible demands or 
suggestions when they have heard the reasons for certain arrange- 
ments; I have also seen some very sensible suggestions by students, 
adopted as part of the practice of colleges. 

In addition to the functions which I have tried to indicate, I can 
see a future for the colleges in continuing to provide valuable periods 
of retreat for re-inspiration and re-thinking; and they could be 
amongst the best instruments—and there are very few—of disinter- 
ested culture and learning. They could also play a part in breaking 
down class barriers in speech, manners and dress, not by adopting 


5 


an existing convention, whether ‘gentlemanly’ or ‘proletarian’, nor [ 


by encouraging the convention of ‘unconventionality’ (which is often 
a tiresome name for slackness or bad manners), but by fostering a 
new convention appropriate to our time—democratic and sociable, 
yet giving scope for privacy, quiet and retirement; courteous and 


considerate without being elaborate or formal. If there is to be a ; 


future for democracy, there must be a place for such colleges, and | 
for many more of them. 
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THE SURREY INSTITUTION AND ITS 
SUCCESSOR 


by Geoffrey Carnall 
Lecturer in English, Queen’s University, Belfast 


O« of the more entertaining prints in Ackermann’s 


Microcosm of London shows the lecture theatre of the Surrey 

Institution in the Blackfriars Road. Fredrick Accum the 
chemist gesticulates over an experiment, watched by a large and more 
or less interested audience of men and women. The text accompany- 
ing the print describes the premises with enthusiasm. The main 
building of the Institution was the Rotunda, a circular domed hall 
which had formerly housed a natural history museum. The entrance 
on the Blackfriars Road was ‘an elegant portico of the Ionic order, 
which is crowned with the appropriate statue of Contemplation, and 
forms a very pleasing object’. After passing through the hall and ante- 
room for ‘philosophical apparatus’, one came to ‘a very elegant 
apartment, fitted up in the style of a Grecian temple; whose dome 
and entablature are apparently supported by eight Corinthian 
columns’. Here were placed bronze statues of ‘the different fathers 
of science and literature, such as Homer, Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
Franklin, etc.’. On the right and left were the reading and pamphlet 
rooms, and beyond them the conversation rooms and the lecture 
theatre, ‘It may be said, with strict adherence to truth, that this theatre 
is one of the most elegant rooms in the metropolis.’ There follows an 
elaborate description of the two galleries, the ‘eight Doric columns of 
Derbyshire marble’, and the parterre with its nine rows of seats rising 
above each other ‘in commodious gradation’. Light was received 
from the dome (for this was the Rotunda itself) and warmth was 
provided by flues concealed in the wall. The theatre was able to hold 
five hundred people.* 

Such institutions were not uncommon in the early nineteenth 
century, but the Surrey is better remembered than most, mainly 
because of the lectures given there by Coleridge and Hazlitt, which 
were attended by John Keats and Henry Crabb Robinson. Thomas 
Noon Talfourd’s account of the people who came to hear Hazlitt’s 


* The Microcosm of London (1808-9), III, 154-9. The Rotunda still stands, but is 
soon to be demolished. It was badly damaged during the war, and is at present used 
to store drainpipes. 
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lectures is well known.* They were mostly dull dissenters, Quakers, | 


and solid citizens seeking to improve their minds, and they seem to 


have taken their scientific studies more seriously than their literary | 


diversions. The popular science flavoured with piety which one finds 


in John Mason Good’s Book of Nature is fairly typical of what | 


members of the Institution were chiefly interested in hearing. 
Unfortunately the Surrey Institution did not pay its way. John 

Mason Good explains that its proprietary shares had been fixed at too 

low a price, and it was therefore agreed to encroach on the capital and 


‘to maintain the Institution at its zenith of vigour and activity 
till the whole of such capital should be expended, rather than to 
let it live through a feeble and inefficient existence . . . by limit- 
ing it to the narrow scale of its annual income alone’.t 


Consequently it had to close on March 25th, 1823, after a life of just 
under fifteen years. When the capital was exhausted some people 
expressed the opinion that there had been mismanagement some- 
where. A certain James Jennings referred to 


‘inordinate salaries, useless officers, and profuse gratuities; to 
these may be added the vanity of parade than which, when 
expensive, nothing is more injurious to a Literary Society’.t 


Jennings believed that the errors which had ruined the Surrey Institu- 


tion could have been avoided, and he took the lead in setting up a | 


successor-institution. 

This James Jennings was an inferior poet and a very versatile con- 
tributor to the liberal Monthly Magazine.§ He was rather corpulent, 
‘about what the French call embonpoint,’ he says, ‘but not unwieldy’. 
He was of medium height, and had a florid complexion. His face was 
dominated by a Roman nose.|| Talkative, even garrulous, he had a 


fatally high opinion of his own abilities, and was quick to resent the | 
most tactful criticism. He came from Somersetshire, and was born in © 


Huntspill in 1772. He had known Coleridge and Southey in their 
pantisocratic days, and for many years managed the family business 
(a general store). In 1817 the post-war depression compelled him to 
give this up, and he came to London to live on the rents of some 


* It is most readily accessible in P. P. Howe’s Life of Hazlitt, chapter IX. 

+ J. M. Good, The Book of Nature (1826), I, vii. 

t Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), p. 3. 

§ The Monthly Magazine published sixty-five contributions by Jennings between 
1807 and 1825. They include poems, literary criticism, and articles on medical and 
social subjects. 
|| Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), p. 319. 
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houses which he owned there. This would not in itself have supported 
him, and he seems to have secured the patronage of Sir William 
Paxton, a London banker who had made a fortune in India. For 
nearly four years Jennings worked on the compilation of a Family 
Cyclopaedia, which was published in 1821 and was a mild success. 
While engaged in this task he became a member of the Surrey Institu- 
tion, and attended its lectures assiduously. When it became clear that 
the Surrey was going to close, his enthusiasm for the work of literary 
institutions brought him to the front in the attempt that was now 
made to keep the activities of the Surrey in being. A meeting to 
further the formation of a successor-institution was held on June 28th, 
1822, and Jennings was invited to act as secretary. The minutes 
insisted on the need for speedy action so that the Surrey’s library 
might be obtained, as well as its laboratory equipment.* 

The next step was to give some publicity to the idea of a new 
institution, and to this end the winter season’s lectures were opened 
on November ist, 1822, with a long discourse by Jennings on the 
history and utility of literary institutions. The historical part of the 
lecture was somewhat inaccurate, and the theoretical part lacked 
originality. His thesis was that society would be improved by the 
diffusion of knowledge, and that literary institutions were a powerful 
engine of such diffusion. Great men used to live in seclusion from the 
society of their time and its problems; now the fortunate members of 
literary institutions had access to the stream of knowledge at its 
fountain. 


‘Our Roscoes, our Davys, our Coleridges, our Campbells, and 
our Hazlitts, have personally appeared amongst us, at these 
institutions, vivifying our minds, and shedding light on our 


paths.’ 


This lecture was noticed by several newspapers and magazines, 
and Jennings was asked to deliver it again at the Russell Institution, 
which he did on December 20th. The New Times, a Tory paper, 
praised Jennings’s research, taste, and judgment. It said that he made 
a strong impression on those present, among whom were many ladies. 
The Sun, more liberal, was moved to eloquence. It said that Jennings 
took a comprehensive view of his subject, and supported it with 
extensive knowledge, powerful arguments, and a philosophic spirit. 

* James Jennings, A lecture on the History and Utility of Literary Institutions (1823). 


End-paper bound up with the copy in the British Museum. 
+ Ibid , p. 43. 
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‘We are glad to find that a PHOENIX is likely to arise from the 
ashes of the Institution alluded to, and we sincerely hope that it 
will expand mighty wings, and rise into endless duration.’* 


A committee was now formed to consider ways and means of 
creating a new institution. Among others whom Jennings invited 
to join it was Henry Crabb Robinson. The first meeting was on 
December 12th, 1822. Robinson records in his diary that ‘a Mr 
Jennings took the lead—a sensible man’. Not that he was hopeful 
about the prospects of the reformed institution. There were few 
persons present, and nothing was done but comment on a prospectus 
which Jennings had published. Its most important recommendation 
was that the site of the new institution should be on the City rather 
than on the Surrey side of the Thames. Robinson wanted the new 
committee to act with the consent of the Surrey Institution committee. 
‘A few others spoke, but I see no prospect whatever that anything 
will be effected.’+ 

Jennings, however, had influence that Robinson had not reckoned 
with. When the list of members of the new institution’s committee 
was published, it was headed by Sir William Paxton. It seems quite 
likely that it was Paxton who secured the interest of men like the 
Lord Mayor and the Chamberlain of London. So the plan went 
forward, and on February 12th, 1823, another meeting of the new 
committee was held at the York Tavern in New Bridge-street. 
Robinson wrote that only eleven persons attended, among them 
Richard Taylor the printer and John Wilks the Unitarian solicitor. 
The meeting was not unpromising, however, according to Robinson. 
He was called into the Chair, ‘the first time’, he notes, ‘ that I had 
ever the honour to fill that station’. They agreed to a number of 
preliminary resolutions towards the forming of a new institution in 
or near Bridge-street, Blackfriars. Shares were to be sold at ten 
guineas, and the annual subscription was to be two guineas. Robinson 
concludes with the gratifying thought that 


‘I discharged my functions with sufficient gravity and attention 
to form. And I proposed our paying down two guineas as a 
Subscription, which I did with a view to Mr Jennings’s security, 
who had engaged the room, etc.’t 

* New Times, Sun, November 5th, 1822. 

+ Henry Crabb Robinson’s Diary in Dr Williams’s Library (hereafter H.C.R.), ix, 


f. 134. December 12th, 1822. 
t H.C.R., ix, f. 159. February rath, 1823. 
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Three days later Robinson records that he went down to the Surrey 
Institution to see Jennings, ‘the factotum of the new institution’, and 
by this time he felt that there was a real hope of success. Robinson 
wanted to have the Surrey’s library transferred to the new institution, 
in exchange for the latter’s paying off the Surrey’s debts. He had 
proposed this at a general meeting of the Surrey Institution on 
February 5th, but had received no support; and in fact the library 
was finally sold by auction. 

A complication appeared on February 19th, when Robinson says 
that a young lawyer called Maynard produced a plan for refounding 
the institution and continuing to use the Rotunda. 


‘I resisted this,’ says Robinson, ‘and proposed a simple adjourn- 
ment in order that it might be seen whether this or the York 
Tavern Institution would be likely to succeed, that the library 
might be transferred to whichever Institution succeeded. But on 
a division we were defeated by one—37 against 36."* 


Maynard persisted for some time, but without success. Jennings 
had more powerful patronage, and on February 17th, a meeting had 
been held with a certain Thomas Saunders as Chairman, and an 
apology for absence from the Lord Mayor. This meeting decided to 
call the new institution the Metropolitan Literary Institution, and 
within four days (according to the Morning Chronicle of February 
25th) more than a hundred shares had been taken—‘most flattering 
encouragement’, the paper observed, ‘from Gentlemen attached to 
Literature, as well as those engaged in various professions’. 

A further meeting was held on March 5th (reported in the 
Morning Chronicle for March 6th) at which it was decided to limit 
the objects of the new institution at first to the provision of reading 
rooms for newspapers and periodicals, and a library; ‘but should its 
financial prosperity justify the addition, it is intended to add Lectures 
as in other institutions, for the amusement and instruction of members 
and their families...’ 

Meetings on March 12th and 22nd reported the opening of tempor- 
ary premises in New Bridge-street from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m, and the gift 
of books to the library. A Mr Hunter proposed that the institution 
should publish a journal, and Jennings appealed to gentlemen to step 
forward with offers to deliver gratuitous lectures.+ 


* H.C.R., ix, f. 161. February rgth, 1823. 
+ Sun, March 13, 1823; Examiner, March 30, 1823. 
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During March, Crabb Robinson was away on circuit, but on his 
return he again took part in the activities of the new institution. On 
April 24th he attended a committee meeting, and found that 
Jennings was in difficulties. 

‘Mr Giffard, the Irish barrister, behaved with great rudeness to 
Mr Jennings. The subject submitted to the Committee was an 
offer by Jennings and others to give gratuitous lectures. Giffard 
called lectures fooleries—and went so far as to say that he 
thought Mr J. not competent to deliver lectures. J. had left the 
room—and I took a moderating course. I proposed thanking 
the several gentlemen for their offer, and referred to future com- 
mittees the acceptance of the lectures. This was unanimously 
agreed to. A vote not unanimous passed in favour of lectures. 

‘T have since chatted with Jennings who complains of Giffard 
as his Enemy, he imputes to Giffard a selfish purpose, that of 
bringing into the management Millard and Horne—and he 
talks of resigning himself. My opinion of Jennings is sunk very 
low—he named John Wilks as a person fit to deliver an 
inaugural oration. This I repelled at once by remarking on his 
professional and party character. J. has since had the folly of 
calling on me and proposing that I should deliver such an 


The rude Irish barrister is almost certainly Stanley Lees Giffard, 
in spite of Crabb Robinson’s later calling him ‘C. Gifford’. He was 
the son of a stern old Sheriff of Dublin, and was a Tory journalist of 
great learning and severity. He contributed to the St. James's 
Chronicle for many years, and was the editor of the Standard from 
its inception in 1827 for over a quarter of a century. The obituary 
which appeared in that paper referred to his obdurate sympathies and 
antipathies, and to his learning, ‘which’, it observes, ‘he did not 
possess merely as an acquirement, but wielded with a power and 
application both severe and witty which those only familiar with 
his style could properly appreciate’.t One wonders whether Jennings 
did. 

John Millard and the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne were the 
librarians of the defunct Surrey Institution, and were presumably 
examples of the ‘unsuitable officers’ whom Jennings was later to 
denounce. He held strong views on the reform of literary institutions. 


* H.C.R., ix, f. 188. April 24th, 1823. 
+ Standard, November gth, 1858, p. 5. 
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It was his boast in the first number of the Metropolitan Literary 
Journal that the new institution had no superfluous officers, no 
sinecures; 


‘not an officer is paid for anything except efficient services, and 
these certainly not too highly: the interests of the proprietors, 
and not the officers, being the objects which, in the organization 
of this Institution, have been constantly kept in view’.* 


He saw in Giffard one of those who, for personal reasons, would 
fasten the errors which had been the ruin of the Surrey on to its 
successor. None the less, there is some mystery about Millard and 
Horne. In his lecture Jennings singles them out for particular and 
indeed fulsome eulogy. He praises Millard’s learning, taste, urbanity, 
and attention to duty. Of the learned and assiduous Mr Horne, he 
observes that it is ‘no trifling honour to this Institution to have been 
in any degree instrumental in assisting that gentleman in his 
recondite, his historical, and learned researches’.t As Crabb 
Robinson’s diary shows, however, six months is ample time in which 
to reverse one’s opinion of the worth of other people. 

John Wilks, whom Jennings wanted to deliver the inaugural 
lecture at the Metropolitan Literary Institution, was for a number of 
years secretary to the Protestant Society, which sought to protect 
dissenters, especially Unitarians, from civil discrimination. He was a 
popular speaker at the annual meetings of this society, and the reports 
of his speeches in the Monthly Repository are punctuated by frequent 
rounds of applause. Coleridge refers to him in a letter to Allsop dated 
May roth, 1825, as ‘a clever Solicitor-sort of man who lives in Fins- 
bury-square, has a great sway with the Slangi yclept the Religious 
Public, and, this I add as a white-washer, was a regular attendant on 
my lectures’.t It is not altogether clear why Crabb Robinson should 
have had such a low opinion of Wilks. Perhaps he despised him as a 
demagogue. 

Jennings got the better of Giffard over lectures. The Examiner 
for May 11th expressed its pleasure at finding that 


‘this growing establishment has made such progress, as to be 
enabled already to offer Lectures, during the current and 


* Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), pp. 5-6. 
t+ James Jennings, A lecture on the History and Utility of Literary Institutions (1823), 


P-_45- 
t Thomas Allsop, Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge 
(1826), II, 
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ensuing months, to its Proprietors. The rapid rise and progress 
of this Institution is almost without example in our literature; 
but what will not the active intelligence and enterprise of this 
Metropolis achieve? ... 


What indeed! Lectures were given during the months of May, June, 
and July on phrenology, chemistry, mechanics, and poetry, the last 
by the Honorary Secretary, Mr Jennings himself. In August it was 
decided that the institution was sufficiently well established to 
warrant putting it on a permanent footing. The place finally chosen 
for the rooms of the Institution was 6 Chatham-place, close to Black- 
friars Bridge. It was formally inaugurated on November 7th, 1823. 
Crabb Robinson attended the meeting, and described it in his diary. 


‘I attended a public meeting of the Metropolitan Institution 
—first the Committee—then the public body. A small body 
and a quiet proceeding. Mr C. Gifford who has been molesting 
Mr Jennings all the Season at Committee Meetings was not 
there, he means to retire from the Institution. The Committee 
and other officers were elected without opposition. My name 
was omitted in the list and very properly as I had never attended 
during the Season. . . 


It is unfortunate that Robinson did not attend the committee meetings 
more often. It would have been interesting to know on what issues 
the Irish barrister molested poor Jennings. It would not be interpret- 
ing the evidence too heavily to suggest that to some extent there was 
a conflict over what was the function of literary institutions: to the 
conservative Giffard they were simply convenient reading rooms for 
busy lawyers and journalists; Jennings, on the other hand, saw them 
as the mighty engines of enlightenment. 

Jennings was in any case peculiarly open to molestation. This is 
evident from another entry in Crabb Robinson’s diary, a week later. 
He attended a further meeting of the Institution held to discuss the 
bye-laws. 

‘It was amusing to observe how amendments were proposed by 
young men with great gravity ‘as a trial of their wit’. We luckily 
suppressed the whole of the section about a Conversation room, 
appointing a president etc., quackery which our Secretary had 
at heart but could not defend plausibly.’t 


Examiner, May 11th, 1823, p. 316. 
H.C.R., x, £. 59. November 7th, 1823. 
H_C.R., x, f. 62. November 13th, 1823. 
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Jennings, however, was a tenacious character. Some months later, in 
the first issue of the Institution’s journal, he referred to the 
“CONVERSATION-ROOM’ as a ‘new feature in this literary academy’. It 
seems that the object of the weekly ‘conversaziones’ held at the 
Institution aimed at promoting discussion less formal than that of a 
debate. There is no doubt that Jennings found the rigid rules of a 
formal debate very irksome; as he did anything which compelled him 
to remain silent for long periods. In commending his proposal for a 
conversation room in his lecture on literary institutions, he referred 
to the silence observed in libraries. 


‘The silence, and, in consequence, distance, which every member 
is, in some measure, obliged to observe towards persons, whom 
he may even know intimately, are repulsive, and prevent that 
degree of sociality between gentlemen of literary tastes and pur- 
suits, which is eminently useful in promoting the progress of 
thought, and the active diffusion of knowledge.’* 


One can form a fair notion of Jennings’s conversational assistance 
to the march of intellect from the second Confabulator, a monthly 
essay in the gossiping style which he contributed to the Metropolitan 
Literary Journal. The subject of this paper was the common misuse 
of the verb ‘to lay’ as an intransitive verb. This ‘scrap of criticism’ 
was preceded by a reference to Horne Tooke. ‘ . . . But Tooke, you 
know,’ observes Confabulator Jennings, ‘had a quaintness about him 
evident enough in his title. —‘So have you,’ retorts his companion, 
who has already shown signs of a very pardonable impatience. 


‘I know it,’ the Confabulator replies, unabashed: ‘but I cannot 
help it, and you must therefore have me as I am, or not at all; I 
can neither write, walk, nor confabulate in any other way; 
therefore I beseech you not to interrupt me. If you do, this 
confabulation will never be ended.’+ 


It is not very difficult to sympathize with the rudeness of Giffard. 

On February roth, 1824, Sir William Paxton died. One imagines 
that this must have been a serious loss both for Jennings and the 
Metropolitan Literary Institution. On the surface, at least (and there 
is now no Crabb Robinson to relate what went on behind the official 
optimism of newspaper paragraphs), things continued to go well. In 

* James Jennings, A lecture on the History and Utility of Literary Institutions 


(1823), p. 38. 
+ Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), pp. 397-8. 
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May 1824, the first number of the Metropolitan Literary Journal 
appeared, edited by the Honorary Secretary. It consisted of some 
‘original contributions’, book reviews, descriptions of new patents, 
and accounts of the proceedings of other societies, including a critical 
catalogue of some of the paintings to be seen at exhibitions in London. 
Although it was conducted by a ‘Council of Four’, and although the 
editor speaks of an abundance of unsuitable contributions, a very 
considerable part of the journal was evidently written by Jennings 
himself. His fussy style betrays him, even when he does not sign his 
contributions with his customary pseudonym of JAJA. He printed 
the lectures which he had delivered during the previous summer. 
He set down his reminiscences of Coleridge and Southey. He 
described a summer holiday in Wales. He published his views on 
political economy, and wrote a monthly ‘Confabulator’ article. Even 
when he gave space to other contributors he was quick to point out 
any erroneous views that he might detect. An article which appeared 
in the June issue contained some praise of the Waverley novels. 
Jennings added an editorial note explaining why historical novels 
were intellectually and morally injurious. He was obviously unsuited 
to the management of a co-operative undertaking like a magazine— 
or a literary institution. 

His old enemy Giffard and others continued to molest him, it 
seems. In the issue of the Metropolitan Literary Journal for October 
1824, Jennings observes sympathetically that the managers of the 
London Mechanics’ Institute were having to endure spiteful 
criticisms, and advised them to do what he had done in similar 
circumstances, ignore the attacks. ‘Silence towards such antagonists 
will be ultimately their assured death-blow.’* Ultimately, perhaps. 
But, as he put it on the next page, ‘it is difficult to restrain one’s 
indignation’ when generous and disinterested actions (such as giving 
gratuitous lectures) are decried in a way ‘superlatively wicked and 
insulting’. In the November issue he wrote a vigorous attack on 
anonymous journalism. It encouraged the prostitution of intellect, he 
said, for people would write on any subject for any party provided 
that the payment was attractive enough,—ten guineas a sheet, for 
example. He went on to describe the half-educated literary poachers 
who were only skilful in killing character and appropriating others’ 
ideas. Woe betide those who admitted such men to their confidence! 

‘A portion of this genus consists of briefless barristers, who tired 
* Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), p. 584. 
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of siience and waiting at the Old Bailey fancy themselves great 
men behind the screen of some periodical publication, filling up 
their emptiness with an inflated We.’ 


This appears to be a reference to Giffard, who though the reverse of 
half-educated had not been successful as a lawyer and had taken to 
journalism instead. Jennings went on to consider the possibility of 
sketching the characters of six of these worthies—what a pity that he 
did not do so!—and concluded with some rather savage references 
to a tame and insipid writer who had been 


‘flinging about abuse and unmannerly insinuation concerning 
several gentlemen who are not ashamed to affix their names‘to 
their productions, and some of whom stand forward as the 
originators of measures which he can neither imitate nor com- 


prehend... 


This article, however, was only a preliminary sally. In the next 
issue, which appeared in December, Jennings wrote a long and 
undignified ‘Answer to various Attacks’. He described the persecu- 
tion to which he had been subject for three years. He had been 
attacked in the press, in circulars, and by means even more under- 
handed. Wretched commentaries had been written on his lecture at 
the Surrey Institution—one person asserting that Jennings had got 
all his information from the common guide books. The reason for 
these attacks, said Jennings, was that he had steadfastly refused to 
allow unsuitable persons to become officers of the Metropolitan 
Literary Institution. For example, after his lecture at the Surrey 
Institution, one person had sent him a book inscribed in terms of 
extreme adulation. Nine months later he attacked Jennings most 
venomously, because he had been disappointed in his hope of securing 
a place in the new institution. 

Undoubtedly much underhand diplomacy went on in the allotment 
of posts in these institutions.t Probably Jennings was something of a 
martyr to his determination to have things run efficiently. Even so, it 
is hard to sympathize with a man who reacted to such persecution 
with the shrill indignation exhibited in the following passage: 


‘I have no pretensions to superhuman qualities; I have been, I 
am sorry to say, considerably dist. .ed and annoyed by such 


* Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), pp. 599-601. 
+ Among the papers of the London Institution, now preserved in the Guildhall 
Library, are some curious letters to W. H. Pepys, a director of the Institution, 
soliciting his interest and influence to secure the writers various positions there. 
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gross personalities; and I think besides that I have been 
extremely, undeservedly, and grossly ill-used—a gratuitous 
devotion of my time and talents, humble as they may be, to a 
public object, for so long a period, ought to have been a shield 
sufficient to prevent these insults. . . ’* 
I have taken some trouble to trace these attacks, but have not so far 
had any success.+ If Jennings had not been so annoyed by them, 
probably no one would even have suspected that they had been made. 
The December 1824 issue of the Journal was the last one. No 
explanation was given of why it was discontinued. Probably it was 
not paying its way. Perhaps, too, Jennings was too vexed to keep up 
the effort. Some months later he resigned from his position as 
secretary of the Institution, and was succeeded by G. H. Hunter. 
The Institution does not appear to have survived very long. By 1830 
the guide books make no mention of it. It was a disappointing end 
for such a hopeful enterprise. 
* Metropolitan Literary Journal (1824), p. 712. 
+ Jennings’s knowledge of Latin and Greek is treated with contempt in the Sun for 
June roth, 1824. This, however, arose out of some criticisms which Jennings had made 


in the Metropolitan Literary Journal of the ‘Hamiltonian’ method of teaching languages. 
It is not connected with his management of the Institution. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRATIC 
GOVERNMENT 


by S. ]. Hopkins 
Organizing Master, Newhaven Evening Institute, East Sussex 


HE young woman was worthy of praise: after she had been 

commended for the concise and confident manner in which she 

had imparted her information to the class of which she was 
honorary secretary, the girl made a surprising admission. ‘Before I 
joined the Evening Institute,’ she said, ‘I was afraid to meet people in 
the street for 1c ur of having to speak to them.’ 

The change in the mental health of this young lady illustrates one 
of the most important factors in the work of an evening institute. It 
is perhaps far more important than the acquisition of a particular 
knowledge—even more important than the development of a skill; 
although both can play their part in attaining this end. Not what is 
done for them, but what is done to them is the aim. The student is 
important and not the subject. For these reasons the activities of the 
Newhaven Evening Institute are organized, in a way which will 
perhaps be interesting if only because it represents an unusual 
approach. 

It must be admitted that the environment in which the Institute is 
placed assists in the attainment of the desired results. It is an environ- 
ment that makes it almost impossible to establish many vocational 
classes. Our Town of 8,000 population is a working class one, but the 
diversity of its occupations makes it nearly impossible to specialize in 
the provision of further education. There are few apprentices, and 
these attend a large technical college only a few miles away. I said 
‘nearly impossible’ because as the own is a small port, the opportunity 
arises to impart a nautical trend to the programme of classes, and a 
successful navigation course has becr held for some years. This course 
has a class in seamanship and al:» a class in yacht design as sub- 
sidiaries, and as the Institute is alone in this bias, men travel for miles 
to obtain preparation for the Second Hand’s (Special) Certificate 
examination. Apart from this specialization the Institute’s programme 
of classes follows the usual pattern of shorthand-typists’ course, 
languages, a rather wide variety of craft classes, general education 
subjects, WEA and extra-mural lecture-groups and recreative classes. 
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As opposed to pre-war, the age-range extends from 14 years to 70 
plus, and socially the students represent a fair cross-section of the 
community, with the exception, perhaps, of the lowest grade of 
intelligence. It is most gratifying :o see people, who before the War 
would never have mixed, talking quite happily together, oblivious of 
any difference there might be of social standing. One sees the wife of 
a doctor and the wife of a postman working happily together, and, 
what is more important, getting to know each other and each other’s 
problems and triumphs. To these it is possible to add civil servants, 
housewives, milk-roundsmen, shipping officers, shop assistants, 
teachers, head teachers, children in their last term at school, fathers, 
mothers, grandparents and grandchildren, those about to marry, a 
host of varied occupations at nearly all stages of travel through life. 
All these attend together to practise new skills, to play, to learn, to 
make new friends and to meet old friends. 

Surely this is something new in our educational system, something 
capable of doing tremendous good, perhaps a greater power already 
in this country than is fully realized—but still capable of expansion. 
Here in evening institutes people young and old, professional man 
and labourer, come to lose their petty fears and jealousies and to 
gain confidence and happiness. This power to stabilize personality 
is surely the greatest service achieved by the institutes, 

To obtain the greatest amount of good, to obtain the mixing 
together of youth with age which is so beneficial to both, and to 
preserve the family spirit, the internal organization had to be such as 
to unify as much as possible, a programme of separate classes, each 
complete in itself. This could only be done by inculcating a loyalty 
stronger than that given to the class subject, to the class teacher or 
lecturer, or to the organizing master, by creating in short, a loyalty 
to the Institute. 

To achieve this end, a system was developed which would enable 
each student to participate in the government of the Institute. 
Professor Coolie Verner, in his article ‘Adult Education for 
Tomorrow’s World’ printed in the June edition of apuLT EDUCATION, 
wrote at length about this aspect of education, and gave the following 
as one of the factors of a more dynamic methodology. ‘All people 
involved in an activity must have an opportunity to participate in the 
planning of it.’ Thus the organizing master becomes a co-ordinator, 
searching for and assessing the abilities of his students, and placing 
them within the system where they can develop their inate powers to 
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the good of themselves and their fellows. The keystone of this 
democracy is the Students’ Council, formed by election of a member 
from each class of the Institute plus representatives of each subsidiary 
organization, of the teachers, and also of the LEA appointed body, 
the management committee of the Institute. Conversely, a member 
of the Students’ Council is elected to serve on the Management Com- 
mittee, and is co-opted by that committee. 

Briefly the functions of the Council are: 


To look after the welfare of the students of the Institute. 

To form a link between the Management Committee and the 
student. 
To assist, by discussion and recommendation, in forming new 

programmes of classes. 
To be responsible for a programme of events of a social 
character. 


At the meetings, reports are given of the progress of the Institute’s 
affairs, and in this way members can keep their class-fellows informed. 

The Students’ Council delegates its social responsibility to a Social 
Committee, which is formed of persons whose interests lie in this 
direction. This smaller committee provides a well balanced pro- 
gramme of social affairs which are limited to annual events. It also 
holds the profits accruing therefrom and the amount is found to be 
useful to the Institute in many ways. The first social event of the 
session is the Family Party of students and their parents, or students 
and their young children according to students’ ages. This is a most 
popular event and has the added use of acquainting youngsters with 
the Institute during their most formative years. The Christmas Party 
comes next, an event more formal than the previous one, a party frock 
and dance affair. 

In the New Year, the Young Students’ Committee are given an 
opportunity to arrange and carry through their own ideas of what a 
social project should be. This is done with the tremendous enthusiasm 
peculiar to the adolescent. It must be added that the youngsters are 
persuaded to invite a number of older persons to this event, and these 
provide the experience and stability necessary. The Square Dance 
Club Committee hold their own specialized social evening, and 
towards the end of the session, the Students’ Dinner gives an oppor- 
tunity for the Chairman of the Council to thank his officers of 
committees, and to express the thanks of the students to the teachers 
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and Management Committee. Right through these events it is 
apparent that there is a gathering together of people of all ages—with 
their party frocks and best behaviour, with its opportunity for our 
younger students to be introduced into social life in the right manner, 
and in the best invironment. 

The Canteen Committee is established to make arrangements for 
the provision of refreshments during the evenings when the classes 
are at work and to be responsible for the catering at Annual Events. 
Most of the revenue of the Students’ Council is derived from the work 
of this committee. Having its properly constituted committee, the 
Badminton Club is self-supporting, and holds its own funds. The 
Square Dance Club must also be self-supporting and has its commit- 
tee for this purpose. Probably one of the most dynamic groups of the 
Institute is the Drama Group, which has grown into a complete 
theatre organization in a short time. The Group’s committee is a 
working one, which as well as deciding policy, stages productions and 
is responsible for finance. Thus, under the watchful eye of the 
Management Committee as many projects as possible become self- 
governing. 

Whilst the Management Committee itself takes responsibility for 
the arrangements of the Exhibition, which is held to wind up the 
session, the actual exhibition of students’ work is preceded by a 
formal assembly and opening ceremony at which the Chairman of the 
Management Committee presides, and at which opportunity is given 
to the Chairmen of Committees and the Organizing Master to give 
reports on the work of the session. The Exhibition, which is not 
confined to static arrangements of work, gives a chance to the students 
to see the work of other classes, and also gives an opportunity to 
members of the public to judge the work of the Institute. 

Has this experiment received any measure of success? 

Before the War, the Institute advertised a programme of nine 
classes. During the seven years from 1946, the Institute has grown in 
size so as to advertise forty classes in its winter programme. Last 
session, when the effect of the higher fees lowered the enrolments of 
a large number of Institutes, the enrolments of this Institute actually 
increased in numbers to a record total of 832 class-:members. Remem- 
bering the population of the area, this is cause for gratification. 

The Institute belongs to its members; how can they disregard it? 
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AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF THE W.E.A. 


by C. R. Lawton 
General Secretary, WEA of South Australia 


STAY of five months in Britain is little enough time to get a 
A picture of the British WEA. Even though the WEA was my 

special interest, I could only see the summer activities—week 
and week-end summer schools—and had to miss the important work 
done in the winter classes. 

I was impressed by the number and variety of residential summer 
schools offered and the growing number of residential colleges for 
adult education which often house these summer schools. People 
work harder at WEA summer schools in Britain than members of 
similar summer schools in Australia where, quite often, attendance 
at lectures is optional and students are not required to write essays. 
It was good to see the readiness of British students to accept the 
tutorial discipline at a school which probably took most of their 
annual holidays. 

Australian summer schools probably reflect the trend in our 
adult classes towards the lecture followed by questions and dis- 
cussion, with little or no written work. Tutorial classes are still held 
but they do not always continue for three years and students do not 
sign promises of attendance. 

I feel, after talking to WEA branch members in different parts 
of Britain, that the corporate spirit of the British WEA is strong. 
This spirit is undoubtedly developed through the responsibility taken 
by 1,000 branches for most of the work of running classes; that is, 
choosing the class they want, doing publicity, enrolling members, 
and running their social activities. This corporate spirit is the means 
not only of increasing the membership of the WEA throughout the 
country, but of making the movement known and respected by the 
general public. Undoubtedly, too, the association of people like Arch- 
bishop Temple and Professor Tawney with the movement has been 
a factor in establishing the WEA as a responsible body in the eyes of 
the people and of authority. I was pleased to learn of the number of 
classes and residential schools arranged by the Workers’ Educational 
Trade Union Committees, wholly for Union members, and of the 
considerable contribution of funds for this work made by participat- 
ing Unions. 
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It is interesting to compare the corporate spirit and the public 
popularity of the Australian WEA and the measure of Trade Union 
participation in WEA activities. The WEA was established in the 
six Australian States (in 1914), but it lacked strong support from 
working people, it lacked—and still does lack—the support and 
goodwill of the Temples and Tawneys of Australia; and the con- 
centration of population round the State capitals meant that most 
classes were held in the large metropolitan areas. The scattered 
population elsewhere and the lack of funds to employ resident 
country tutors made country classes largely impracticable. Thus the 
association became centralized and it was the difficult task of a State 
Secretary of the WEA to foster corporate life and discover what 
classes people wanted while dealing with them in one large group— 
a group about the size of a WEA district in Britain, without con- 
stituent branches. While the British WEA may feel there is room 
for many more Trade Union members in both WEA and WETUC 
classes, the WEA in Australia, though having the nominal affiia- 
tion of many Trade Unions, has had little success in attracting Union 
members to its classes. The WEA of New South Wales started, in 
1952, an annual Trade Union summer school, with financial support 
from several Unions, but the fact that this was only achieved after 
thirty-eight years shows that the WEA and the Trade Unions have 
not found the common ground in Australia that they have in Britain. 
When Albert Mansbridge introduced the WEA idea to Australia, 
in 1914, I wonder if there was the same enthusiasm for education, in 
the Trade Unions and the Labour movement, that marked the begin- 
ning of the British WEA, in 1903. I doubt it. The term under- 
privileged classes applied to many more people, proportionately, in 
Britain than in Australia, and I suggest that the use of WEA classes 
for part of the training of parliamentary representatives of the 
Australian Labour movement may not have been stressed. 

The following description of how adult education developed in 
the various Australian States may be seen to be the natural conse- 
quence of transplanting the British WEA to a country which was, 
perhaps, not ready for it. In Western Australia, Queensland, and 
Victoria, the WEA has now been superseded by a statutory body, 
called a Council or Board of Adult Education, and in Tasmania the 
WEA continues in a minor way, under the general oversight of such 
a Board. These statutory bodies (which, except in Western Australia, 
have few links with the Universities) have continued to hold classes 
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in the metropolitan areas, but have greatly developed work in the 
country towns—-not so much with classes, though they have good 
box (correspondence) schemes—but in sending a travelling theatre, 
art exhibitions, and musicians to towns which have never had such 
visits. In fact they are including in their functions the work of organ- 
izations such as the Arts Council of Great Britain and other bodies 
which in Britain carry out their general adult educational activities 
quite separately. Trade Union members are just as free as anyone 
else to join in the activities of these bodies, but no special effort is 
made to attract them. These statutory bodies are getting good enrol- 
ments for their classes and much publicity for their country work 
and though three of them have been established in the last ten years, 
they are probably better known than the WEA, where it continues. 
The WEA continues in New South Wales and South Australia, 
with the Tutorial Classes Departments of the respective State Univer- 
sities providing most of the tu.-rs. In both these States the WEA has 
gone outside the traditional WEA syllabus (e.g. economics, political 
science, literature, philosophy), by providing classes in subjects such 
as handcrafts, dramatic art, foreign languages, and gardening. Fewer 
classes are tutorial classes, and as I have said, the lecture with questions 
and discussion has become popular. The New South Wales WEA 
has done good work in the country areas with its box (correspondence) 
scheme and in South Australia several art exhibitions have been sent 
on tour, but neither the New South Wales nor the South Australian 
WEA have the money to do country work on the same scales as the 
other States. I should mention here that the State Councils or Boards 
of Adult Education (except that in Western Australia) receive grants 
considerably larger than those made to the WEA and the University 
Tutorial Classes Departments; the grants are of course a State 
Government matter—the Federal Government makes no grants to 
any of the bodies this article is concerned with. 

Are Australians shy of being called workers; and of accepting the 
discipline of a tutorial class? Was too much taken for granted in 
transplanting the British WEA to Australia? The word workers has 
acquired in the last forty years a connotation which may account for 
people’s objection to it in the name of an independent and non- 
political organization; and the relatively small number of Australians 
who are educationally underprivileged, the obvious desire of clerical 
and professional workers and housewives for further education, and 
the absence of other organizations to provide for these people, may 
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make a change of the WEA’s name appropriate. I think there is no 
need to hesitate about tutorial classes: there will always be a serious 
minority—in Australia as much as in Britain—ready to work at a 
subject which interests them. Those who prefer to collect inferma- 
tion will always have somewhere to go in this world of popular 
presentation. 

Perhaps the Australian WEA was not the spontaneous movement 
that its British parent was, but it has been appreciated by thousands 
of Australians who have come to see its ideal of education for social 
purpose and social responsibility. Where it continues, and sees work 
to be done which was not envisaged in 1914, it may well be prudent 
to change constitutions and break with precedent, while still preserv- 
ing the partnership of the independent voluntary association and 
the University. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION EXPERTS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


The Ministry of Education recently published the following statement on 
behalf of Unesco and we think it should be quoted in extenso: 


‘Unesco is faced with an acute shortage of specialists in Fundamental 
Education qualified for service in countries whose educational systems are 
facing problems of mass illiteracy and rural reconstruction. Information 
about the work of Unesco and other Specialised Agencies of the United 
Nations in this field was given in the film “World without End”, which 
had its premiere at the Edinburgh Festival recently and was shown on 
television on Monday, August 31st last. 

In an effort to overcome this shortage of Fundamental Education experts, 
a special fellowship and training programme is being organised this year 
by Unesco to give individuals possessing certain technical qualifications 
the extra practical or theoretical training which may qualify them for 
careers in the Fundamental Education field. 

The first programme, the Group Training Scheme, offers a period of 
g months training in village education work in Mysore, India, to a group 
of 8 younger men and women specialists. The second programme offers 
6 advanced training fellowships of 6 months duration to more advanced 
specialists for special technical or field studies. It is hoped that some 
recruits will come from the United Kingdom. 

The field of specialisation and training under both schemes include: 

Rural development and community survey and planning; 

Applied linguistics; Literacy teaching, particularly for adults; 

The production of education materials and reading matter for adults; 

The production of educational films, filmstrips and other visual aids; 

Educational radio; The organisation of library and museum services; 

The organisation of social and recreational activities, including activities 

in the arts. 

Candidates for the Group Training Scheme could be from 21 to 29 years 
of age; they should hold a degree or equivalent qualification and should 
have done practical work in fields relevant to Fundamental Education. 

Candidates for the advanced fellowships should be over 29 years of age 
and should have had a fairly intensive professional experience in fields 
relevant to Fundamental Education and, if possible, some practical exper- 
ience of work in economically under-developed areas. 

Successful candidates under both schemes will receive maintenance 
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allowances during the period of the fellowship, together with travelling 
expenses to the countries of study. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary, National Commission for Unesco, Ministry of Education, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1.’ 

What Unesco is already doing to train workers for fundamental educa- 
tion is well set out in a pamphlet entitled New Horizons at Tzentzenhuaro 
and described as a review of the work done at the Patscuaro (Mexico) 
training centre during the last year. Accusations of vagueness and 
diffuseness in Unesco’s work have been made so commonly and, alas, 
justified so frequently, that it is specially important to draw attention to 
the down-to-earth character of this document. We are reminded on every 
page of the comments made by the Director of Training when the centre 
opened that ‘throughout the whole programme students are taught that 
they should expect help from no-one but themselves’. It is on this austere 
note that the centre has in fact been conducted and has doubled both the 
number of its students and the duration of their course in a couple of years. 

Whilst we were preparing these notes we received the following article 
and we can imagine no more fitting postscript for English readers. 

Mr Brown who describes himself as an ‘explorer by trade’ tells us that 
‘There are some possibilities of recruitment for this work among English 
people. They should write to the Summer Institute of Linguistics, Glen- 
dale, California, U.S.A. or to the University of Oklahoma Institute of 
Linguists. Applications are already wel! above openings. This should not 
deter applicants who do a preliminary course of several months in the 
wilds before being posted to the remote areas’. He adds ‘People from the 
U.K. are ideal at standing any kind of climate in my view.’ 


EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 


There are over a million Indians in hundreds of tribes in Amazonia, and 
it is only in recent years that any serious attempt has been made to deal 
with the problem of education. Several million Quechua and Aymara 
Indians inhabit the Andean regions of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, and 
there are also large native populations in such countries as Paraguay. Some 
of the Indian regions, like the Matto Grosso and the Gran Chaco, are very 
difficult of access, and it will be a long time before international organiza- 
tions have sufficient funds to spare to send in the preliminary teams of 
teachers and scientists that are so badly needed. 

The University of Oklahoma, in collaboration with the Californian 
Institute of Linguistics, has made a useful beginning, aided by the 
Ministries of Education of Peru and Venezuela, and the Amazon 
Institute, with its headquarters in Rio, has sent a team of scientists down 
the river Huallaga that brought back valuable information. 
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Language is the first trouble. On the Amazon alone more than fifty 
Indian languages are spoken, and few white men know anything of them. 
It was necessary to send in teams of volunteer students with speech record- 
ing equipment and 2-way radios that would enable them to keep in touch 
with their base. The base consisted of a doctor, a language expert, and 
flying personnel, with five aircraft and a portable hangar and store shed. 
From the beginning of the scheme, there were many more volunteers, 
mostly students taking degrees in anthropology or languages at the U.S. 
and Central American universities, than there were places in the teams. 

In 1948 the experiment was widened to include Peruvian Amazonia and 
Venezuela, and excellent results were gained. Primers were compiled, 
picture-books, and grammars and dictionaries for nearly fifty Indian 
languages. The Indians, it was found, welcomed the students, who worked 
in pairs. The so-called head-hunters of the Upper Amazon proved much 
less ferocious than their reputation, and the opposition of the medicine 
men was countered by giving them free supplies of quinine tablets and 
iodine. Some results were even found possible in the propaganda against 
dynamite fishing with stolen materials—a bugbear on the Amazon 
tributaries for many years past. There was a reduction in the frequency of 
poisoning the fishing waters with barbasco. 

The language records formed a valuable library, and the research 
workers of several universities combined their efforts to see if a common 
language could be traced from the many dialects and tongues. This was, 
however, a vain effort. There was little in common between the ancient 
Inca language, Quechua, still spoken throughout the sierras, and the 
languages of the jungle Indians. In some areas it was found that tribes 
living within a few miles of each other had not only no language in 
common, but few words. 

The Brazilian government, through its Forest Service and Indian 
Protection Service, was trying to found a solution of its own to the problem 
of illiteracy and hostility to civilization of the great jungle areas. Scouts of 
the Forest Service, working in pairs, went into the jungles to live near the 
Indians and give them familiarity with white man’s ways. General 
Rondon, the man who planned these experiments, was severely criticized 
in Rio when some of the scouts were killed, but time has proved that the 
effort was worth while. The Chavantes no longer pepper low-lying aircraft 
with arrows, as they did in 1946, and gifts of needles, scissors, toys and 
flour are no longer destroyed. It would be foolish, however, to pretend that 
such tribes as the Chavantes are yet ready for education. A lot remains to 
be done. There have been unfortunate incidents with explorers whose 
attitude was ‘Shoot at sight’, and punitive parties that were seeking the 
truth about missing scientists. Then there is a general belief among these 
tribes that white men bring disease in their train, which makes the Indians 

’ an the stranger. In the cities, apparently a white man builds up through 
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propinquity a resistance to minor ailments, which can decimate a tribe of 
savages. 

In the Peruvian sierras there is an additional problem—that of coca- 
chewing. Peru is the world’s largest producer of coca, which is the base of 
the cocaine drug. The United Nations has been trying to stamp out the 
illegal traffic in this drug for the past six years, and there have been several 
prosecutions, but as long as coca leaves are available everywhere at seven- 
pence a kilo, it is hard to see how the traffic can be put down. Coca leaves 
compressed into a ball and chewed with a little wood ash, have been 
favourites of the sierra dwellers for many centuries. At great altitudes, the 
Indians say, a man needs some kind of stimulant, and the coca leaves 
contain a tiny percentage of cocaine. These coca leaves are chewed every- 
where in the Andes, from Ecuador through Peru to Bolivia and N.W. 
Argentina, and those whites, like myself, who went out with the idea of 
helping to suppress the habit, have had to confess themselves beaten. 

I believe that a campaign of film and strip-cartoon propaganda might 
have some effect, for the Indians are very susceptible to this kind of 
persuasion. But the present system of occasional lectures and leaflets— 
useful only to the few who can read—cannot do much. 

It is not that the habit is as demoralizing as might be imagined. The 
deprivation of the coca leaves does not reduce the Indians to a worse state 
of nerves or upset than the absence of tobacco to a European or North 
American. But after a few days there is the danger of a fit of melancholia, 
lasting about half a day. Afterwards the longing for coca seems somewhat 
reduced. The trouble is that the man will buy a fresh supply at the first 
opportunity, which means the moment a village is reached. 

Another difficulty is the drinking habit, not to be confused with the 
same habit in Europe. In the Andes getting drunk once or twice a month 
is an old-established institution. Cheap pisco, the colourless spirit of Peru, 
is always available, and where it cannot be found chicha is brewed—a 
maize spirit obtained by the women chewing maize and spitting it into a 
cauldron to ferment. It is impossible to visit a highland village and stay a 
few days without being invited to a pisco or chicha party. 

This does not mean that the Indians are gay people. On the contrary, the 
sierra Indian is one of the most sombre-appearing individuals on earth. 
Smiles are rare, even at weddings. I have seen a man go for days without a 
sign of amusement, snapping at his wife, and relax only at the sight of 
children or a favourite llama. These supercilious creatures get more sri:'les 
and pattings than the women, it seemed to me. 

Life in the sierras is squalid, confined to adobe huts with corrugated iron 
roofs, ropes thrown over them with weights attached against the high 
winds. Food consists of a plate of maize porridge and beans at breakfast— 
very early in the Andes—and a similar but larger meal at sundown, with 
the addition of llama meat or possibly tinned sardines on a fiesta day. For 
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clothing the uniform of the mountains is the alpaca or llama wool poncho 

—a blanket with a hole cut in it for the head. This is worn over llama-skin 

drawers and jacket, with alpaca moccasins on the feet. The women wear 

| many petticoats, of the brightest colours, and many of them wear a trilby 

. hat, of the kind worn by men in Europe. Children are slung on the back, 

| like those of Chinese peasants. The Indians have a different ratio of white 

and red corpuscles from the sea-level dwellers, and the rate of breathing is 

’ much slower, to maximize oxygen intake. The characteristic red-copper 

\ faces and slow movements cannot be mistaken. Newcomers to the 

mountains make the mistake of doing things in a hurry, and usually have 

to pay for it with a collapse, with heavy wheezing. 

| It takes a long time to gain the confidence of the Quechua and Aymara 

Indians of the mountains, as they are very suspicious of the motives of 

white people. The bloody record of the Spanish conquerors is recent history 

to them. But they are proud of their magnificent surroundings and Inca 

background, and a real interest in these things will win them over, better 

than any gifts or fair words. The language of these mountain dwellers is 

- | well documented, and there is no difficulty in picking up a fair knowledge 

ina few weeks. Their humour is of an elementary kind, and it occurred to 

, me that the old slapstick comedies of the nineteen twenties would have a 

tremendous success here, and act as a bait for more serious studies. I me. 

Indians who were prepared to walk a hundred miles across the high passes, 
in storm periods, for the chance of seeing a film show in a mining camp. 

In the jungle areas of the Huallaga and upper Ucuyali, one of the chief 


t | needs is elementary health instruction, for the Chuncho Indians draw their 
drinking water from the same place that they use for bathing, and have no 
understanding of the transmission of disease. This is why foot-rot is so 


common. Argument is difficult, and in the past has not always been well- 
directed. For example, the campaign against the native habit of eating 
plastic earth from the river walls fell down badly when the samples were 
sent to Lima for analysis, and proved to contain mineral salts essential to 
’ the maintenance of good health, and otherwise not available. 
Highly scented and multi-coloured soaps have proved useful as gifts, as 
the women are quick to see the advantages, and in time the habit of wash- 
ing may become prevalent. As it is, in the mountains, the Indians only 
wash before marriage. 
Some of the teachers sent out from the capital cities have had a superior 
; attitude towards the Indians, as if to say “You are poor creatures, and must 
obey my commands.’ Their attitude to the Indians was based on the 
» > assumption that illiteracy presupposes low intelligence. Such, of course, is 
' not the case, and the Indians, with their acute sensitivity to voice-sounds 
‘ and inflections, even when they do not understand a language, have no 
’ difficulty in sabotaging the work of the strangers. 
There is a great field for educational experiment among the illiterate 
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tribes, who vary so much in culture and language. But a beginning has 
been made, and it is significant that the best results have come from 
inexperienced young teachers and students on vacation, who brought with 


them for the first time an attitude of tolerance and genuine interest. 
JOHN BROWN. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS IN MONMOUTHSHIRE 


The history of the Women’s Club movement stretches back from the 
very early beginnings in 1935 up to the present day, involving all the 
changing circumstances of the years between. Theirs is an individual and 
interesting history, often involving the family as a whole. They first came 
into being as a direct result of extreme unemployment from the aftermath 
of the industrial and social conditions of 1926. 

The passing of the Special Areas Act enabled the National Council of 
Social Service, through their Wales Region Organization, to give consider- 
able aid, and the Women’s Clubs, meeting in Centres which in many 
instances their menfolk had built, were known as Social Service Clubs. In 
1937 there were fifteen in the industrial valleys of Monmouthshire, exclud- 
ing the educational Settlements, which were stationed at strategic centres 
of acute unemployment, and staffed by residential Wardens and Tutors. 
By July 1939 the fifteen Clubs, in direct liaison with the Wales Head- 
quarters in Cardiff, had increased to thirty. 

After the outbreak of War the community life of the men in the Centres 
never really survived, except for a few isolated instances, but the women 
carried on. During the war, instead of working for their own special needs 
they turned their energies outwards, and were conspicuous for records of 
public service as Clubs, apart from the War activities of individual 
members. 

There were thirty separate Depots working for the Red Cross and St. 
John’s Central Hospital Supply Service: they organized and maintained 
many Evacuee Clubs and Food Centres; the Make-Do-and-Mend campaign 
in Wales was first initiated and organized through the medium of the 
Clubs, bringing other organizations in its wake. They did not wilt; they 
gripped and strengthened, though often sadly depleted in numbers through 
absorption into factories. 

At the end of the War they congregated together again in a world that 
had changed. The Council of Social Service experienced increasing 
difficulty in meeting the financial needs of the Clubs, and members raised 
hundreds of pounds to stem the tide, but this proved to be a great strain as 
the demand was continuous. The conditions gradually worsened. The 
voluntary system had come to an end. It seemed as if they were doomed. 

It was on June rst, 1948, that the Monmouthshire Authority came to the 
rescue, and assumed responsibility for the Clubs. Theirs was a benevolent 
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intervention full of encouragement, sympathy and understanding. Loss of 
freedom and control of the Clubs, which the members had secretly feared, 
was never in question. The Voluntary system had passed in a natural 
sequence to the care of the Statutory Authority in the traditional pattern. 
It was the Clubs’ task now to set the pace of their progress, and they were 
aware of the dignity and challenge of their incorporation into the life of 
the further education system of Monmouthshire. 

In July 1948, the Association of Women’s Community Clubs was 
inaugurated, with their Officers representing the separate areas. They 
now began to consolidate their position and to branch out into wider fields, 
their security stimulating their outlook. They also gradually added to their 
numbers, increased their membership, and introduced LEA Classes in the 
Clubs for specialized activities, beyond the normal features of Dressmak- 
ing, Cookery and Craftwork. Drama, Music, Physical Training and Folk 
Dancing began to take root. In 1949 one Club sent a Choir to compete at 
the Llangollen International Eisteddfod, and ranked as eighth from a total 
of twenty-three Choirs. 

During the years from 1948-1953 many collective events have been 
organized. Meetings representative of the Clubs have been addrersed by 
distinguished speakers; Exhibitions on a County and regional basis and 
individually have been held; Club Craftwork exhibited at a Festival of 
Britain stall, at a Modern Secondary School and at the recent Royal 
Agricultural Show at Cardiff. Other events include Bazaars, annual one- 
day concentrated Dressmaking Schools; a Welsh, English and Italian 
Quilting one-day Schocl, and Drama Festivals on a small scale. Their 
Homecraft activities have become more varied, and now include Canning 
of fruit and puddings, and Pressure Cookery demonstrations. The Usk 
Institute of Agriculture gives a regular but necessarily limited service. 
Among Lectures given are Health talks, First Aid and Home Nursing. 
A few Clubs are setting up Civil Defence Groups within their buildings 
and have been awarded Certificates. Their traditional work for public 
service is continued. The social side is by no means neglected. Rallies of 
visiting Clubs are organized and these are of great benefit. A growing 
number of members go for holidays together at a Holiday Centre at 
Weston-super-Mare and at the Boverton Camp in Glamorgan. 

In 1950, five new Clubs were formed; in 1951 four; and in September 
1952 sixteen Clubs which had been associated with the Risca Settlement 
joined the Association of Women’s Community Clubs, eagerly availing 
themselves of the opportunities offered. Another two Clubs were formed 
in 1953. Six of the newer Clubs are in the Rural areas serving a definite 
function, quite apart from the Women’s Institutes, and one is meeting in 
a Community Centre alongside the Institute. This brings the present total 
to fifty-eight Clubs, with an approximate membership of 2,500. 

At the present time, the pattern of the Clubs in their varied stages of 
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development in the comprehensive picture of further education in 
Monmouthshire is an interesting one as the following shows: 


1. Thirty-eight are meeting as Women’s Clubs only, and it is 
significant that the majority of these are in single rented rooms, with 
no scope for joint activities. They are among the most active. 

2. Seven meet in Miners Institutes, four of which are represented on 
Joint Committees and take a vital part. 

3. Eleven are meeting as Community Associations within their Centres. 
Four of these are only beginning to develop. The other eight have 
equal representation on Joint Committees. 

4. Two Clubs have been formed within the Pontnewydd and Aber- 
bargoed Community Centres. 


The time is now opportune for the Clubs to realize that beyond the 
horizon of their own particular Group is the vista of the movement as a 
whole, and that they can play a small but important part in contributing 
to that ideal joint development with all the resources of the Local Authority 
behind them. 


THE TEACHING OF WOMEN’S SUBJECTS IN FURTHER 
EDUCATION IN SOMERSET 


In the evening institute classes, dressmaking, embroidery and other 
women’s subjects are among the most popular. Indeed it is advisable when 
forming a new evening institute to include at least one class in dressmaking 
and it seldom fails to draw enough students. Many students attend classes 
primarily to make garments or articles and not to learn how to make 
them. They come, too, because they enjoy the company of their fellow 
students, and enjoy being able to make something without interruption. 
Others come because they regard the classes as truly educational and are 
more concerned with learning how to make than with producing large 
quantities of garments. The teacher has to be aware of these varying 
approaches to the subject and to see that her class is an educational one in 
the truest sense but at the same time preserve a pleasant recreational 
atmosphere. This is no mean task for an experienced teacher and it is 
even more difficult for teachers who are, on the whole, untrained in teach- 
ing method. Of necessity teachers are drawn from the ranks of the local 
dressmakers, who generally speaking, have a very high standard of craft 
and in many cases are probably more acceptable to the students than would 
be a school-teacher. They may, however, have had little opportunity to 
learn the technique of teaching a practical subject and may be confining 
their activity to class supervision. They may have the added difficulty of a 
group of experienced students within a class of beginners. 

In an attempt to solve some of these problems the Committee have 
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appointed a woman assistant organizer of Further Education who has 
special responsibilty for women’s subjects. Teachers were given individual 
help by visits during the last winter season and were encouraged to attend 
courses on teaching method which were arranged during the period 
between sessions. The excellent response showed that they were willing to 
seek ways of improving their methods. 

This first course, which was arranged in two areas to cover the north and 
the south of the county, occupied two whole days in consecutive weeks. The 
first day was devoted to talks and discussions on methods of teaching and 
to the exhibition of teaching aids and finished garments. On the second 
day members of the course gave short demonstrations on subjects of their 
own choice, followed by criticism and discussion. It is interesting to note 
that although some students were antagonistic to new ideas at the 
beginning of the course, by the end of the first day they were convinced 
that there were many ways in which they could help to make their teaching 
more emphatic and efficient. The demonstrations by students proved very 
valuable. Quite apart from the content of the course, meetings of this type 
have value in gathering together teachers with similar problems. Teaching 
difficulties were discussed without break throughout all meals and we 
were very aware that time was far too short. With this point in mind the 
next stage in our plan is more individual supervision during the coming 
season, followed by a short residential course at Dillington House, 
Ilminster, the Education Committee’s Residential Centre for Further 
Education, in the spring of next year. MARY SIDWELL. 


BINGLEY VACATION COURSE 


The West Riding Education Committee has recently devoted special 
attention to the co-ordination of the various institutions and agencies 
maintained by the Authority in the field of further education. With this in 
view it has organized a series of courses and conferences at Woolley Hall, 
its residential centre for teacher’s courses, to which have been invited 
administrative officers, inspectors, principals, teachers and organizers 
engaged in senior Institutions of Further Education, Evening Institutes, 
Youth Service and the Youth Employment Service. In addition the Com- 
mittee decided that the long established Bingley Vacation Course should, 
in 1953 for the first time, be organized so as to meet the needs of those 
engaged in further education. 

It was obvious that it would be impossible to meet the specialized require- 
ments of all departments of work in the further education service; 
nevertheless, it was finally determined that an attempt should be made to 
arrange for special programmes to be devised for the following groups: 


(i) Teachers of Clerical Subjects 
(ii) Teachers of Technical Subjects 
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(iii) Teachers of Dressmaking 

(iv) Teachers of Drama 

(v) Youth Leaders and Organizers 
(vi) Heads of Evening Institutes 


While the importance of the special group programmes was by no means 
under-rated the Authority was nevertheless convinced that there was need | 
for strong efforts to break down the ‘isolationism’ which is all too common 
in further education and enable teachers, youth leaders and others to 
broaden their appreciation of the total task and function of the service as a 
whole. It was believed that positive steps should be taken to develop a 
sense of partnership particularly between those engaged in education of a 
formal type and those concerned with the techniques of informal education 
and recreation. Accordingly, while it was intended that each of the 
specialized groups should follow a programme of lectures, visits and 
practical work, it was also decided that during one session on each day of 
the course there should be a general assembly during which lecturers of 
authority should attempt to interpret various types of further education to 
the course as a whole. The programme of general lectures was as follows: 


Inaugural address—“The Contribution of the Further Education 
Service to the Well-being of the Nation’—Sir Arthur Fleming, C.B.E. 
‘Technical Education’—J. Wilson, B.Sc., B.Com., Principal College of 
Technology, Birmingham. 

‘Commercial Education’—I. J. Pitman, M.A., M.P. 

‘Education in Art’—C. D. Cross, A.R.C.A., A.T.D., Vice-Principal, 
College of Art, Leeds. 

‘Adult Education’—Professor R. D. Waller, M.B.E., Professor of 
Adult Education, University of Manchester. 

‘Evening Institutes’-—K. J. Ritchie, H.M.I., Staff Inspector, Ministry 
of Education. 

‘Youth Service and Community Centres’—J. L. Longland, M.A., 
Director of Education, Derbyshire. 

‘Theatre in Further Education—W. Nugent Monck, Director, 
Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich. 

‘Civilized Standards and Further Education’—A. B. Clegg, M.A., 
Chief Education Officer, West Riding. 

‘Concluding Address’—J. M. Hogan, B.A., Assistant Education 
Officer, West Riding (Director of the Course). 


Most unfortunately applications for admission to two of the groups 
(those for teachers of technical subjects and of drama) fell far below the 
number required to justify the organization of special programmes. This 
failure in recruitment must be attributed in part to serious competition 
from specialized courses with national appeal which were held elsewhere. 
As a result only four special groups were formed. 
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In addition to the very full programme of organized lectures, visits and 
discussion periods, a variety of social activities was arranged by a committee 
of students. All were well supported and highly successful. At the end of 
the course students were asked to consider in what ways it had been most 
helpful and in what ways they felt that future courses could be improved. 
Two things emerged most clearly from the reports that were received: 


(i) There was a general opinion that it would be advantageous to 
have a greater allocation of time for group discussion following 
lectures even if this meant a curtailment of the programme of 
lectures. 

(ii) Without any exception the students who have expressed a view 
have stated that the general lectures, which were designed to give 
the course its ‘broadening’ character, were of the greatest possible 
value. 


It may be added that the bringing together of men and women from 
different types of educational institutions in different parts of the country 
conferred benefits—both social and educational—for which it would be 
extremely difficult to provide a substitute in courses of a more narrowly 
specialized type. 

When considering a report on the course, the West Riding Education 
Committee at once determined that the experience gained should be turned 
to good account in the immediate future. Accordingly it resolved that in 
1954 the Bingley Vacation Course should once again be devoted to the 
needs of further education and that on this occasion, in order to develop 
still further the ‘broadening’ motive of the course, teachers and others 
engaged in further education in Western Europe should be invited. 

After this decision had been taken the Authority was asked by: the 
Ministry of Education whether it would agree that the Bingley Vacation 
Course in 1954, though continuing under the direction of the Authority, 
should be adopted as the official Ministry of Education course and be 
planned so as to serve Heads and teachers engaged in Evening Institutes as 
well as youth leaders. The Authority was reluctant to abandon the idea 
of bringing together representatives of all forms of further education, 
whether in maintained institutions or voluntary organizations. Officers of 
the Ministry of Education, however, pointed out that no official Ministry 
of Education course had yet been held for Heads of Evening Institutes from 
all parts of the country and they were anxious that the experience gained at 
Bingley in 1953 should be utilized as the basis on which such a pioneer 
course should be established. Furthermore they were impressed by the 
advantage of bringing together those promoting social and recreational 
activities in Evening Institutes and in Youth Service. 

The Authority has recognized the strength of these arguments and 
postponed, with regret, its plan to organize another course of more general 
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appeal. The Bingley Vacation Course, 1954, will therefore meet from 
July 27th to August 6th. The course will be directed by the West Riding 
Authority in co-operation with the Ministr, of Education and will be open 
to Heads of, and teachers in, Evening Institutes as well as youth leaders 
from all parts of the country. In addition it is hoped that some forty foreign 
students will be recruited mainly from Germany, Denmark and Holland 
so that there should be further opportunity for exchange of ideas. Students 
will form comparatively small groups each under a group tutor and the 
programme will contain four main elements: 


1. General lectures designed to interpret the aims and methods of 
various types of agencies of further education. 

2. Special lectures according to the prime interest of the students. 

3. Discussion periods. 

4. A choice of voluntary practical activities (crafts, music, drama, 
physical recreation, etc.). 


In addition, as in 1953, it is hoped that a students’ Committee will 
organize a vigorous programme of social activities including theatre visits, 
excursions, etc. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
ATTINGHAM PARK 


Since the war there have been a number of experiments in connection 
with the planning of summer schools, and it may be of interest to describe 
one which has now been successfully carried out for the second year, and 
in which two weeks out of three were spent in travelling. 

The aim has been to show to a selected group of some thirty American 
Fine Arts graduates and members of Museums some of the most inter- 
esting and splendid of the great English houses. No established educa- 
tional body has been concerned in the organization. For this purpose the 
National Trust formed an alliance with the Shropshire Education Com- 
mittee, who are in charge of the Adult College run at Attingham Park 
(a Trust property). Attingham Park itself, with its fine rooms, and park 
has been the setting for the whole enterprise. It was here that the first 
week of the school, devoted to lectures, discussions and reading, was spent. 
With admirable support from the Warden, George Trevelyan, and an 
excellent response from a number of outstanding lecturers, the school was 
firmly based on a solid groundwork of good teaching. It has not been run 
as a luxury tour of Third Programme sight-seeing. Although the cost 
may seem high in comparison with summer schools run with university 
support, and subsidized teaching, it must be remembered that the whole 
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course has been self-supporting and yet within the range of students com- 
ing from American Universities. Were the course to receive even a modest 
subsidy, it might well be brought to the cost of the average English 
summer school. There is no reason why it should not prove equally 
popular with English students of many types. Indeed, there is evidence 
that it would likewise have great popularity with Fine Arts graduates 
and Museum staff from the Continent. 

During the first week, conducted from Attingham, the lecture pro- 
gramme covered the range of English domestic architecture from the 
Middle Ages to the early nineteenth century. Part of the day was given 
to tours of Shropshire. A bus was available during the whole three weeks 
to make the planning of tours very simple. And the wealth of medieval 
towns such as Shrewsbury and Ludlow—an experience in itself of a 
unique medieval town plan—and the study of a number of beautiful 
Tudor and Stuart houses in this neighbourhood filled the students with 
enthusiasm. But there was greater excitement to come. During the second 
week the party moved to Derbyshire and visited in turn, Bolsover, Hard- 
wick, Chatsworth, Haddon, Kedleston and Melbourne. The generous 
help of the Keeper of the Chatsworth Collections and his Curator, made 
it possible to visit the collections at Chatsworth three times and the 
gardens separately. There was time enough for those with specialized 
interests to pursue these, or at all events to ensure that they knew how to 
return for a more spacious investigation. 

In the middle of the second week we moved to the Cotswolds. A stay of 
three days in Burford provided the chance to study vernacular architecture 
of a completely different kind from Shropshire, and country houses of a 
more intimate type than in Derbyshire. It was also here that we were 
received with warm hospitality by many kind owners and tea-in-the-garden 
came as a most grateful interlude in the tours. But indeed the hospitality 
which the school received in all parts of the country was astonishing. 
Both last year and this year there has hardly been a single refusal to 
open a house which we wished to visit. Many were opened at considerable 
inconvenience. Often teas and evening parties were provided which meant 
a great deal of trouble to owners lacking help. We were quite equally 
indebted to the help we received from the local architects and historians 
who accompanied us and lectured on the sites. 

We left Gloucestershire for Bath with one further week to go. Five 
hectic days were spent in Bath. Lectures on Bath and on Georgian town 
planning were given and by great good fortune the best expert on Bath 
was our guide throughout. Houses in the neighbourhood were visited and 
a long excursion to Bristol took place. Once more hospitality abounded. 
But to see the great banqueting room of the Guildhall illuminated for 
a Mayoral evening party, or to get a view of Prior Park flood-lit while 
eating ices on the hill below was completely delightful. 
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The last stage of our journey took us for two days from Bath to London 
via Stourhead, Wilton, Salisbury, and finally Strathfieldsaye. Here the 
Duke of Wellington showed us the extremely interesting contents of the 
house which is the complement to Apsley House in London. He said 
goodbye to the party, as he had welcomed it on the first night at Attingham 
Park. During these three weeks students had seen some thirty-five houses, 
ranging from twelfth century Stokesay Castle to the Napoleonic period. 
They had seen medieval and Georgian town plans. They had seen gardens 
either elegant and formal as Melbourne, or extravagantly romantic as 
Chatsworth (the formal elements of Chatsworth received due measure 
since the Cascade House was illuminated for us). They had seen the 
greatest remaining private collection of pictures and drawings in the world, 
and some of the modest but continuous chains of English family portraits. 
They had visited houses still splendidly maintained, and others where 
the pathos of the situation was almost unbearable. The students were tired 
but undaunted, and largely determined to come again and to recommend 
the school to others. 


The programme just described was for 1953. In 1952 the final week was 
spent in London. But it was found that the driving involved in visiting 
houses within a thirty-mile range of London (and in Loudon itself) was 
too tiring. This year we decided to go to Burford and Bath instead. One 
criticism which may be made is that it is hardly possible to follow the 
sequence of architectural history logically. Personalities, as for instance 
Inigo Jones or Vanbrugh, may not be represented. As far as we could, we 
designed the lectures as continuous history. Inevitably not nearly enough 
time can be devoted to special topics. Indeed, the school suggests that 
programmes of architectural study might well be designed to cover one 
or more special architects or special problems only. Bath seems fitted in 
every way to become a centre of Georgian studies. Attingham offers 
unrivalled opportunities as a centre for the study of medieval domestic 
architecture. 


What is the basis for success with a course of this kind? First one might 
ask for a homogeneous body of students, having a fairly wide historical 
knowledge and a considerable interest in the aesthetic side of history. 
Experts are not necessarily those who get most from such a course. The 
best kind of student is he who has wide interests in English studies how- 
ever specialized his occupation. Literature and History graduates together 
with members of Fine Arts faculties make the ideal mixture. Extra-mural 
summer school students would in many cases have got just as much as 
anyone else from the experience of this year and last. If new departures 
into Local Studies for adult education are to meet with success, surely 
the study of the Country House must play its role along with Pre-History 
and Roman Britain? Moreover, since the country houses are so hideously 
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threatened on all sides it is a matter of vital importance that their educa- 
tional meaning be realized before it is too late. All that is required is an 
alliance between the teachers of Art History, and Social History, and of 
Literature. Let them get together, plan a good programme, find a suitable 
iocality, and hire a bus. HELEN LOWENTHAL 


SOME SUMMER AND SOME WINTER COURSES 


From the British Railways Magazine of September 1953 we extract the 
following description of one of the courses regularly visiting the Somerset 
Short Term Residential College: 


Some 200 railway men and women, half of them from wages grades and 
half of them from salaried grades, will attend a series of courses at Dilling- 
ton House, Somerset, this winter. They will come from all departments in 
all Regions and, from reports made by members of previous courses, they 
are going to enjoy themselves. 

Dillington House, Somerset, is a delightful country mansion. Most 
training courses naturally deal with one particular aspect of railway work 
but the Dillington House courses are general and their object is different. 
The course is part of a developing programme of training and education 
and is intended to help those who attend to know more about the industry 
in which they serve. 

The mixing of all grades of staff, both wages and salaried, and the 
allocation of places between all departments and Regions, is done 
purposely. Living, working and amusing themselves together on equal 
terms, the members of each course—there will be six courses between 
November 1953, and March 1954—are provided with a unique opportunity 
for the exchange of information and outlook. The lessons to be given, 
sometimes with the aid of films and filmstrips, are designed to start 
students thinking—and talking. Each student is asked to contribute to the 
store of knowledge by telling others something about his own job; and 
free and frank discussion on all subjects is encouraged. 

Although the major items on the curriculum deal with railway subjects, 
broader aspects of education are not neglected. There will, for instance, be 
talks and discussions on the place of cultural subjects as a part in life, and 
on the right use of words. Each course is visited by a customer of British 
Railways, a refreshing interlude for some railwaymen who may never have 
had the opportunity of meeting one—the importance of the customer is 
one of the subjects studied. 

Among the many and varied subjects which go to make up the courses 
are the way in which different departments fit into the common pattern 
with one ultimate object, the meaning of some basic economic questions, 
reduced to common language (e.g. Where do our wages come from? What 
is money? Cost versus price, etc.); claims; the idea of B.R. as a service to the 
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community contributed to equally by management and staff; outline of 
negotiating machinery; the purpose and method of joint consultation; and 
welfare schemes on the railway. 

A feature of the courses is the bringing of students into direct touch 
with some phases of railway working and, to this end, visits are made to 
such railway installations as a small goods and passenger station, a motive 
power depot, a civil engineering depot, telegraph office and a telephone 
exchange. 

THE SURREY COUNTY MUSIC ASSOCIATION send us the 
following account of their ninth Residential Summer School held at Gipsy 
Hill Training College in July and August. 


As in previous years we were honoured by the presence of our President 
Dr R. Vaughan Williams. During his after-dinner speech to the Students 
of the second week, Dr Vaughan Williams said that a great deal of 
sentimental nonsense had been talked about Youth and the beauty of being 
young. ‘I would like to tell you,’ he said, ‘how much nicer it is to be old. 
A man of fifty is supposed io have a fatty degeneration of conscience, but 
it is really then that life is worth living.’ He quoted from Browning’s 
‘Rabbi ben Ezra’, 


‘Grow old along with me. 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made.’ 


Continuing, he said that the things people did when they were young, the 
mistakes they made, seemed frightfully important at the time, but they 
would find when they were old a maturity and fruition of all the struggles 
they had experienced. He urged all students to be positive in their Art, and 
said that Negation was fatal. 

The course, as in past years comprised training in orchestral and 
chamber music playing. Choral rehearsals and informal concerts were 
held each evening after dinner. On the Friday evening of each week a final 
concert was given to friends and relations of the students and which 
included a sample of the music that had been studied. 

The Staff comprised Peter Gellhorn, Kathleen Riddick, Watson Forbes, 
David Stone, the Macnaghten String Quartet and Norman Askew, the 
County Music Adviser who was the Director of the course. 


* * * * * 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF RECORDED SOUND launched on 
October 7th a fortnightly series of twelve lecture recitals illustrating various 
uses of sound and recordings in the study of Music, Drama, Literature 
and Science. The lectures will take place on Wednesday evenings, at 
7 p-m., in the Theatre of the Institut Francais, Queensberry Place, South 
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Kensington, S.W.7, by permission of the Director, and form an extension 
course of London University. Among a galaxy of distinguished speakers 
we note Maggie Teyte, who will speak on Musique 4 la Frangaise, and 
David Abercrombie on Recording Dialect and Folk Lore. 

All enquiries and applications should be made (by post) to: The 
Honorary Secretary, British Institute of Recorded Sound, 36 Redcliffe 
Close, Old Brompton Road, S.W.5. 


* * * * * 


Another venture of the EXTRA-MURAL DEPARTMENT OF 
LONDON UNIVERSITY is the new Certificate of Proficiency in Natural 
History 


The University of London awards a Certificate of Proficiency in Natural 
History. The Certificate was formerly restricted to teachers, but other 
persons interested in the study of living things in their natural habitats 
may now be admitted. The work involves a directed course of private 
reading at home, attendance at a Practical Course of four weeks’ duration 
in the Spring and Summer, an approved plan of field-work suited to the 
student’s locality to be written up in the form of an essay, and examinations. 

The regulations and application form may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Natural History Certificate Course, Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies, University of London, Senate House, London, W.C.1. 
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REVIEWS 


ACHIEVEMENT IN EDUCATION: THE WORK OF MICHAEL ERNEST SADLER, 
1885-1935, by Lynda Grier. (Constable, 1953, xxvi+ 267 pp., 
30s. 

Four years ago Mr Michael Sadleir wrote a memoir of his father, a 
personal, domestic portrait which made no attempt to assess Sadler’s contri- 
bution to educational thought and practice. Now Miss Grier has written 
an account of his work for education from the time when he became, in 
1885, Secretary to the Committee of the Oxford University Delegacy of 
Local Examinations for the Establishment of Lectures in the Towns of 
England and Wales until his retirement, in September 1934 at the age of 
seventy-three, from the Mastership of University College, Oxford. No one 
but his son could have written the personal memoir, and few, perhaps 
none, are better qualified than Miss Grier to report his achievement in 
education. This biographical dichotomy nevertheless has its disadvantages. 
Even a concurrent reading of the two books makes it difficult to get a 
picture of Sadler in the round. Miss Grier, in order to avoid covering the 
same ground as Mr Sadleir, is obliged to make frequent reference to his 
memoir, and biography by reference is as irritating as legislation by 
reference. Over details the two accounts occasionally seem to be divergent. 
However, in substance they accord, and Miss Grier and Mr Sadleir are at 
one in portraying Sadler as a man of whom, after his death, Canon 
Hutchinson could fairly say ‘It was almost impossible to believe that anyone 
could be so kind.’ 

Sadler’s public life falls, neatly for biographical purposes, into five 
periods: from 1885 he was, for ten years, secretary to the body responsible 
for extra-mural teaching at Oxford University: for most of the time he was 
also Steward of Christ Church and for the last two years a member of the 
Royal Commission on Secondary Education; from 1895 until 1903 he was 
Director of the Office of Special Inquiries and Reports in the Education 
Department (later the Board of Education); for the next eight years he 
held the part-time chair of History and Administration of Education at 
Manchester University, and, during the first part of that period, acted as 
‘free-lance’ adviser to several local education authorities; in 1911 he was 
appointed Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, where he remained, apart 
from the Indian interlude of 1917-1919 during which he acted as Chairman 
of the Calcutta University Commission, until 1923; then in that year he 
came back to Oxford as Master of University College. 

It was a great career, atid his achievement was great. Yet, unambitious 
though he was in any personal sense, Sadler suffered several disappoint- 
ments during his public life. Towards the end of 1899 many people 
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expected that he would be appointed as head of the new secondary 
education department of the Board of Education, but he was passed over. 
His resignation from the Directorship of the Office of Special Inquiries in 
1903, as the result of Morant’s hostile attitude, has always been regarded 
as a tragedy for English education. In 1911 the Permanent Secretaryship 
of the Board became vacant, on Morant’s resignation, and the name of 
Sadler as his successor was canvassed; relief, tinged with disappointment, 
was Sadler’s feeling when again he was passed over. Finally, when in 
December 1916, the presidency of the Board of Education went to H. A. L. 
Fisher, Sadler made no attempt to hide his disappointment from his 
friends. 

If Sadler’s career had taken one of the wished-for turnings, would his 
contribution to education have been greater than it was? The might-have- 
beens of history remain endlessly fascinating, however inconclusive any 
discussion of them must be. But there are reasons for thinking that the 
cause of education was best served by the course which his career did, in 
fact, take. ‘There’s a divinity doth shape our ends’—Sadler himself would, 
I fancy, have quoted it with approval. 

His supreme gift, as Miss Grier brings out so clearly, was to inspire into 
the people with whom he worked something of his own enthusiasm for 
education and for new causes, and something, perhaps, of his own great 
virtue of caritas. That after the lapse of thirty or forty years his ideas do not 
seem remarkable for their originality is, of course, in part simply an index 
of the degree to which we have come to accept them, but it is not unfair, I 
think, to say that the characteristic quality of his writing on education is 
not so much its originality as its essential, English, sensibleness and 
honesty. Originality is not always a virtue; some statements, made even 
2,000 years ago, bear repetition. Nor, perhaps, had Sadler the qualities that 
large-scale administration demands. As Mr Sadleir says, sometimes he had 
passed on to the next enthusiasm but one before the first was fully worked 
out—not an ideal trait in the make-up of an administrator. Sadler’s 
resignation from the Office of Special Inquiries is usually thought of in 
terms of a personal feud indulged in by Morant, and that in part no doubt 
it was, but it seems likely that the organization of such a semi-autonomous 
department within the necessarily hierarchical civil service was bound to 
prove administratively unworkable, a fact which Sadler himself never 
appreciated. And if he lacked some of the coarser qualities that administra- 
tion demands, the same could be said of his shortcomings as a potential 
politician. Sadler never believed that others were not always so unselfish 
and high-minded as he himself was. He was adept in the art of conciliation, 
but he would have detested the kind of compromise that any Minister is 
sometimes forced to accept. It is unlikely that he would have been happy 
either as Permanent Secretary or President of the Board of Education, and 
more important, as he would have thought, his scope to work for education 
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would have been restricted. Sadler himself realized this: in a private 
memorandum written in 1911 he had said ‘ . . . I ought to be free to take 
strong action against the Board itself if necessary .. . my future work in 
English education depends, in ways we cannot as yet foresee, on liberty 
from official restraints.’ 

Could ‘liberty from official restraints’ have been allowed to any Director 
of the Office of Special Inquiries, as Acland and Sadler seem to have 
assumed when the Office was established? Sadler recognized that it was 
part of his function to be helpful to the Education Department by provid- 
ing it with specifically requested information and answers to specific 
questions from time to time, but he regarded his important function as 
being ‘pure’ not ‘applied’ educational research, a function which required 
freedom from official restraint, and freedom to reach conclusions contrary 
to the policy being pursued by the Department. Sadler did not go so far as 
Matthew Arnold in claiming the right to publish under his own name 
views which were discordant with, and therefore critical of, the policy of 
the Department, but he would certainly have thought it was no part of the 
business of the Director of the Office to keep his, officially heretical, views 
to himself. It is more than doubtful whether, Morant or no Morant, such 
a position could be maintained as the public education system became more 
and more a matter of politics, and the Board of Education took on the 
increasingly depersonalized administrative structure that was the natural 
form for its increasingly extensive and complex functions. Why should the 
Treasury sanction expenditure on enquiries and investigations that were 
not directly related to the Board’s current Departmental responsibilities? 
Why should the official hierarchy seek from a fellow official, whether 
subordinate or coordinate, criticism, public or private, of its work? Why 
should the political head of the Board encourage the production, within 
his own Department, of reports which might give useful material to his 
opponents? It is no use answering, ‘because the public interest requires, in 
the long run, that it should be so’. Of course Government Departments do 
in fact indulge in far more internal self-criticism of a healthy kind than the 
public generally knows, but it is as unreasonable to expect ‘pure’ research 
and public expression of unorthodox conclusions from a Government 
Department as it is to expect pure scientific research from a particular 
industry. The growth of the social service State has made distinctly more 
urgent than in Sadler’s day the question who is responsible for ‘pure’ 
research in education and the other social studies; whose business it is to 
question the orthodox views of to-day and to venture to express the heresies 
that may become the orthodoxies of tomorrow. 

Sadler’s career provides an answer, perhaps the answer. After leaving 
the Board of Education his future public work lay in the university world. 
There he had the standing and the independence to express in public his 
views on education, to the great profit of the country. He did an incalculable 
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amount towards creating the climate of opinion in which the educational 
reforms of the present generation became possible of acceptance in theory 
and of gradual implementation in practice. Sadler’s career should be 
studied carefully by anyone who thinks that the independence of the 
universities should be modified towards the direction of coordinated and 
socially purposive academic effort, and that applied research in social 
studies should take precedence over apparently useless pure research. 
How helpful it would be if we could know Sadler’s opinions on the 
various problems of education that concern us to-day. In a.sense, Miss 
Grier’s book does enable us to do this, for it makes it possible, as Sir John 
Maud says in his introduction, ‘for all of us engaged in education, whether 
or not we have personal memories of Michael Sadler on which to draw, to 
consult him, as we could not do before, and use his wisdom and his work 
in our present labour’. So we can hazard a guess as to where he would have 
stood in our current controversies on multilateral schools, selection at 
eleven, specialization, selection for university education, the broadening of 
technical studies, and the like. His stand would have been based on his 
own liberal and Christian views, and especially, perhaps, on his awareness 
of and respect for the two-mindedness of England: he would have insisted 
again that “There is no single educational formula in which at present we 
can implicitly believe.’ F.W.J. 


INDEX TO THESES ACCEPTED FOR HIGHER DEGREES IN THE UNIVERSITIES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—Volume I, 1950-51, edited by P. D. Record, 
M.A., F.L.A. (Aslib 157 pp. 25s.) Mr J. H. Pafford, Goldsmiths’ Librarian 
of the University of London opens the preface to this volume with the 
explanation that ‘the present volume introduces a new national biblio- 
graphy of a species of literature—the thesis—which is less well known in 
this country than in many others’ (because we do not require theses to be 
printed). This statement is a justification for the compilation of this list, 
though the title ‘bibliography’ is perhaps a little ambitious, since no more 
than the titles—admittedly often full and self-explanatory—and authors’ 
names, universities and relevant degrees are given. The index of 34 
columns of authors’ names at the end, referring back to 2,182 numbered 
theses in the main text hardly adds anything of value to the preceding 
pages, but the subject index is useful. It would be even more so, if greater 
use had been made of cross references. Dr T. H. Coates’ The Measurement 
of Adult Interests is listed under Adult Education, but not under 
Educational Psychology. This happens to be the only one of the theses 
listed of which your reviewer has any first hand knowledge. Perhaps the 
other 2,181 received different treatment. 

There can be no question that it is good to have a list of these theses 
available, though whether it was worth publishing—paper-bound—for 


25s. is another question. L.S.H. 
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A DICTIONARY OF GERMAN syNoNyMS, by R. B. Farrell. (Cambridge 
University Press, 429 pp., 21s.) 

Rarely can a reviewer quote from the blurb or Preface of a book and 
wholeheartedly agree with all it claims for itself. Professor Farrell’s 
dictionary is such a book: ‘it gives one kind of information and guidance 
that language students need most of all. It is not enough to know what 
a word “‘means”’; one also wants to discover when one German equivalent 
must be used and when another—in fact what precise shade of meaning 
is governed by each of the possible synonyms. Teachers know, and students 
soon discover from hard experience, that after a certain stage grammatical 
mistakes are far less frequent than these errors in the choice of words— 


wrong usage, in short. . . . Only the bilingual can dispense with this | 
help.’ Maybe, but even the bilingual can get a great deal of enjoyment | 


and, I would suggest, help in the precise use and understanding even of 
their first language by a book which devotes more than a page to the 
definition and inter-distinction of the English and German for ‘Merry, 
gay, cheerful, sprightly’. L.S.H. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


The following books, which have been sent to us for review but for 
which we cannot find space in our review pages, may be of interest to 
readers: 

TEACHING A MODERN LANGUAGE, by Vernon Mallinson. (Heinemann, 

8s. 6d.) 

SCHOOLS AREN’T WHAT THEY WERE, by Carleton Washburne. (Heinemann, 

7s. 6d.) 


YOUR CHILD AT SCHOOL, by G. F. Lamb, and 


BALLET IN BRITAIN SINCE THE WAR, by Clive Barnes. (Thrift Books—C. A. | 


Watts & Co. Ltd., 1s. 6d. each.) 

EDWARD GIBBON, by Michael Joyce, and 

ROBERT BROWNING, by 7. M. Cohen. (Men and Books—Longmans Green 
& Co., 10s. 6d. each.) 

THERE'S AN ANSWER SOMEWHERE, by L. S. Hawkes and M. Knight. (Long- 
mans Green & Co., 7s. 6d.) 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, by A. Goodwin. (Hutchinson University 
Library, 8s. 6d.) 

FROM ROMAN EMPIRE TO RENAISSANCE EUROPE, by Denys Hay. (Home 
Study Books—Methuen & Co. Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 

TEACH YOURSELF ASTRONOMY, by David S. Evans. (Teach Yourself Books 
—English Universities Press Ltd., 6s.) 


PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


We have received from the British Committee for the Interchange of 
Social Workers and Administrators (per the N.C.S.S.) The Family 
(3s. 6d.), being the addresses delivered earlier this year at the British 
National Conference on Social Work. We particularly commend—for 
originality of thought—Professor Titmuss on “The Family as a Social 
Institution’ and for much in little, delightfully presented, Mr R. Huws 
Jones on ‘Old People’. 

Another set of Conference speeches in print comes from the WEA in 
Jubilee Addresses on Adult Education (2s.). These are worth having as 
the memento of a great occasion even if one or two of them lose in print 
some of the bloom which oratory and the occasion itself conferred on them 
at Harrogate. Sir Ben Bowen Thomas and Dr Lincoln Ralphs compete 
in wit—there are indeed good things from all the visitors—but the princi- 
pal honours are shared between to-day’s President and yesterday’s— 
Mr Harold Clay, in his opening a‘id.*s:, and Professor Tawney, in his 
valediction on parting. 

Highly as we rate Professor Tawney’s utterances and glad as we are to 
have the reflections of his later years in print, we can hardly commend 
the University of London’s action in printing his May address, The V’EA 
and Adult Education, if they really find it necessary to charge 2s. 6d. for 
12 pages. Professor Tawney has delivered substantially the same address 
in several centres this year, and has been variously reported. We think 
that there are channels through which it could have been put on per- 
manent record more effectively—and at a more reasonable charge. 

Here is a useful idea from Nottingham City—an appeal in an eight- 
page leaflet, Teachers and Further Education, ‘for more teachers to join 
those who have worked so keenly in the field of Further Education’. 
Mr Stephenson, the Director of Education, who makes this appeal, does 
not mean only teaching in Technical Colleges and Evening Institutes. 
Youth leaders ‘need the help of teachers, for they are doing the same job. 
If teachers play active parts also in Community Associations (they) will 
do more constructive things. If teachers encourage and guide boys and 
girls and adults in the type of class or activity they can join, we will 
become a more fully civilized community. If not, then much of the work 
in school, however good in itself, may lead nowhere.’ 

We have a friendly interest in the work of the NATIONAL FOUNDATION 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, although its commitments in the present and 
forseeable future make it unlikely that we can hope for much help with 
our special problems. The Seventh Annual Report 1952/53 was published 
recently and copies can be had free on application to 79 Wimpole Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Another source from which something can be had free is the Centre 
for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 940 East 58th Street, 7 
Chicago 37, Illinois. This is a research centre established by a grant from / 
the Ford Fund for Adult Education to work with the Association of 
University Evening Colleges and it publishes occasional NOTES AND ESSAYS — 
ON EDUCATION FOR ADULTS, of which A School for Optimists by Paul A. | 
McGhee, Dean of the Division of General Education, New York Univer- 
sity, has recently arrived. This 25 pp. pamphlet actually contains three 
short papers. We can find no particular reason for printing the first and ~ 
second unless it is to make the third shine the brighter by comparison, 
“Dean George Spelvin on “Groupmanship” or “Let’s keep some education 
in adult education” is funny (to me!) and pertinent (perhaps to you!).’ 

While considering overseas material may we again remind readers of © 
Unesco’s quarterly, Fundamental and Adult Education (5s. per annum), © 
which completes Volume V with the October issue? This publication has © 
gained steadily in scope and standard and is both responsible and readable 7 
in its accounts of action in many parts of the world. 

Back home we have been sent the first issue of Man and Woman—a 
Journal and Digest concerning the relationships of men and women, to 
be published quarterly (1s.) by Delisle Ltd. in association with the Alliance. | 
Attractively produced, this little journal is attempting something which 7 
we have not seen done elsewhere. 

From the Department of English Local History of Leicester University © 
College comes occastonaL PAPERS NO. 4, The Free Grammar School of 
Leicester, by M. Claire Cross (6s.). Truth compels us to say that we were 
turning it over quite casually but now hope to read it in the train. A good 
specimen of ‘Local Studies’. 

It seems a pretty shocking thing to dismiss The Public and the Arts— 
The 8th Annual Report of the Arts Council of Great Britain 1952/3 in 
such cursory style, but this report at least will be noted in every paper of 
repute and may get even letter publicity from some of disrepute. We 
think it a fascinating account of a difficult job carried out with skill and 
imagination. We are proud that the present Secretary-General of the Arts 
Council once edited this journal. 
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